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I. 


“GOD GAVE UNTO US THE MINISTRY OF 
RECONCILIATION.”? 


2 Corinthians 5:18. 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN. 


There are times when circumstances lift a text from the 
page of the Bible, and grave it on the wall of the mind to stare 
us daily in the face, and to haunt us if we turn our backs 
upon it, times when stirring events form a tune which set the 
familiar words to music and keep them singing themselves over 
and over and over again in one’s head. Can any Christian in 
these days get away from this sentence: “God gave unto us the 
ministry of reconciliation”? It is a comprehensive statement 
of the mission of the Christian Church; it is a special duty 
laid on all those who are charged with leadership in the 
Church. 

Were a Christian of the earliest centuries to come to life 
among us today, he would not be particularly shocked by the 


1 The annual sermon preached during commencement week at the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., by Prof. Henry Sloane Coffin, of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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sight of a world at war; war was a commonplace of his world 
that lay in wickedness; but he would stand aghast when he 
saw Christians slaughtering one another. That would be to 
him inconceivable. ‘Ye are the Body of Christ; is Christ 
divided? Ye are a holy nation; can patriotism, claiming you 
for your earthly fatherlands, be stronger than devotion to the 
city of God, of which both you and your opponents are citi- 
zens? Ye are the household of faith; can your national in- 
terests set brother against brother, and make the one church 
of the living God a house divided against itself?” These fol- 
lowers of Jesus found in their loyalty to Him ties more bind- 
ing than all others, ties which overpassed racial, national and 
social barriers: ‘‘ There cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman; 
but Christ is all, and in all.” And because of its super 
racialism and super-nationalism, the early Church felt its 
power to unify a discordant world. A second century Chris- 
tian, writing to his friend, Diognetus, says: “In a word, what 
the soul is in a body, this the Christians are in the world. 
The soul is spread through all the members of the body, and 
Christians through the divers cities of the world. The soul 
is enclosed in the body, and yet itself holdeth the body to- 
gether; so Christians are kept in the world, as in a prison- 
house, and yet they themselves hold the world together. So 
great is the office for which God hath appointed them, and 
which it is not lawful for them to decline.” 

A reconciling ministry must get at the roots of international 
strife. So-called patriotism is among the least Christian of 
our virtues. Mr. Lecky calls it “in relation to foreigners a 
spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion.” Its ideal of na- 
tional honor is frankly pagan; the only kind of Christian honor 
is service, and a nation’s honor is impugned only when it is 
prevented from serving other nations. Its reliance upon brute 
force to maintain its right is a reliance upon means which 
Christ Himself expressly repudiated. Superior force can 
never attest superior justice, much less superior love, and any 
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triumphs other than those of love cannot be termed Christian 
triumphs in the light of Calvary and the open tomb on Easter 
morning. A nation which thinks of preparedness only or 
mainly in terms of military and naval increases needs to be re- 
minded of the apostle’s appeal to the resisting power of Jesus 
Christ and his injunction: “ Arm ye yourselves also with the 
same mind.” To be sure love must not be robbed of means; 
Christ Himself used the whip; but they must be love’s means, 
and their triumphs not physical but moral victories. A phys- 
ically worsted foe is embittered, not won. A victory that does 
not gain our brothers is not a Christian conquest. A Church 
that wishes to Christianize a nation will hold up before it 
this ideal: “God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
A patriotism eager to reconcile will find more effective ways 
to accomplish its ends than war; the Church may not be able 
to suggest the particular machinery; it must inspire with the 
reconciling Spirit of its Lord; and the machinery will inevi- 
tably be devised. 

In 1806 in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, Humphrey 
Davy, the British scientist, received the prize of the French 
Academy. In accepting it, he said: “ Science knows no coun- 
try. If the two countries or governments are at war, the 
men of science are not. That would, indeed, be a civil war 
of the worst description. We should rather through the in- 
strumentality of men of science soften the asperities of na- 
tional hostility.” Surely the Christian faith ought to do as 
much and far more than that. There is the most intolerable 
civil strife in the family of Christ. The religion of Jesus 
has failed to give its adherents a true Church-consciousness, 
a sense of corporate solidarity in Christ, if it does not make 
us feel closer to fellow-believers in another land than to non- 
believers in our own. There is vastly more peril from a hy- 
phenated Christianity than from a hyphenated Americanism, 
from a loyalty to Christ that compromises with various less than 
Christian national policies on the ground that Christ’s prin- 
ciples are still too ideal and too far in advance of the times. 
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Christian citizens can have but one ideal for their country— 
that it should accept and discharge the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. 

Our early Christian would be no less pained at the im- 
potence of modern churchmen to halt the industrial strife and 
maintain the sense of brotherhood between those whose eco- 
nomic interests seem in conflict. Who fancies today that a 
strike or a lockout is impossible where there are Christians 
among employers and employed? Who stops to consider the 
Christianity of those involved as a determining factor? To 
be sure the relations of capitalists and workers in modern 
industry are largely impersonal; they are the relations of the 
company and the union. But such groupings do not discharge 
the individual, nor the Church in the community, from the 
duty of the ministry of reconciliation. 

St. Paul uttered a profound conviction concerning Christ 
as the cohesive force in the entire universe, when he wrote to 
the Colossians: “In Him all things consist—hold together.” 
The Church of today, and the ministry of today must have 
its clear message of the mind of Christ for a corporation and 
for a union. It must insist that labor wars (scarcely less 
bloody than that which is reddening Europe), can be avoided 
only as the spirit of public service masters all workers, and the 
spirit of fraternal justice governs their mutual dealings. If 
it be said that the Spirit of Christ cannot be practically em- 
bodied in a successful business enterprise, then let us either 
frankly renounce all allegiance to Christ as a fantastic dreamer, 
or let the business go to its seeming failure in entire loyalty 
to Him, and see whether that apparent failure be not, like an- 
other failure outside the walls of Jerusalem, a most amazing 
success. At all events our first concern is not with success 
measured in profits or wages, but in workers reconciled to each 
other in true brotherhood and serving the world in the spirit 
of the Son of man. God gave unto us not the duty of amassing 
wealth, but the ministry of reconciliation. 

Our early Christian would be perhaps still more grieved 
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were he to enter almost any of our Protestant churches to see 
its congregation drawn from one or two closely allied groups 
in the community who mix easily. In how pitifully few 
churches can one find rich and poor together before the Lord, 
the Maker of them all? At Point Lobos, on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, there is a long line of cypress trees on the top of the 
cliffs close to the Pacific, then, separated from them by a space 
never less than a hundred yards, the pines begin. Look up and 
down the coast, as far as the eye can reach, there does not seem 
to be a single spot where the two species of trees mingle. What 
a picture of the aloofness of social sets among ourselves! Edu- 
cated more and more generally in different schools, brought up 
in different castes, moving in different orbits all their days, it 
is seldom that they worship and work side by side in the same 
Protestant congregation. Indeed the divisions between the 
Protestant churches in any community are not due so much 
to differences in belief, or in ideas of Church government, or 
in form of worship, as they are to differences in social status. 
People go to church where (as they phrase it) “they feel ut 
home,” where their friends go. So we seek God in social sets. 
But a socially stratified Protestantism, organized in a half 
dozen more or less competing churches in a given locality, is 
not likely to exercise a ministry of social reconciliation. The 
one-class church is no fit representative of the inclusive Son 
of man. It is powerless to heal industrial and racial discords, 
or to bridge over the chasms caused by inequalities in culture 
and riches. Church unity, doing away with the probably 
needless three-fourths of existing church organizations, would 
help mightily; and towards such unity every communion and 
every minister with the reconciling ideal will steadfastly set his 
face, ready for widest liberty in doctrine, most flexible variety 
in organization and richest comprehensiveness in modes of 
worship, provided only there is unswerving fidelity to the 
supremacy of Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily, and in whom we are made full. The socially 
inclusive local congregation, placing boys and girls from all 
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grades of homes side by side in the one Sunday School, bring- 
ing together round the Table of the Lord men and women 
of all strata in society, teaching them to think together, to 
pray together, to sacrifice together for the Kingdom of God, 
is the ideal for every church and every minister, who realize 
that to them God has committed the ministry of reconciliation. 

There is another breach in our modern world that needs to 
be closed—a breach that inevitably opens in each age—the 


‘breach between the thought of the time and the faith of the his- 


toric Church. There are many thoughtful men and women in 
the very uncomfortable position of finding their hearts inside 
while their heads remain outside the doors of the Christian 
Church. Doubtless there are Christian and unchristian ways 
of thinking, and no loyal follower of Jesus wishes the church 
door made so lerge that unchristian heads can enter. But 
men seldom come head-first to Christ; they come heart-first; 
and where the heart is inside there must surely be some way 
of stating the Christian conviction that will make them cred- 
ible and reasonable to sincere lovers of Jesus. Men who at- 
tempt such restatements are usually misrepresented by their 
brethren within the church as destroyers of the faith. In 
reality they are genuine conservatives—conserving primarily 
not doctrines but men and women, who but for them would 
be lost to the organised Church, and really conserving doc- 
trines, for a doctrine is conserved not when it is simply re- 
peated in the exact language in which it has always been 
phrased, but when it is kept a vital factor in the consciences of 
living Christians. To this ministry of reconciliation—the 
winning of the thinking minds of the day to cordial conviction 
of the truth as it is in Jesus—ministers trained in a seminary 
like this are most urgently summoned. 

This breach appears in every communion of the Church 
itself today, dividing men into parties classified roughly as 
modernists and traditionalists, liberals and conservatives. 
And here, too, there is a need of a ministry of reconciliation. 
No existing communion in this age can afford to part with 
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any group within it who are sincerely doing the work of 
Christ. It is absurd to plead for Church unity and then at- 
tempt to propagate further disunion within one’s own com- 
munion. Good men are often trying to each other. There 
is a type of radical who glories in the dissidence of his dis- 
sent, who speaks contemptuously of ancient formulations of 
truth his own religious experience is perhaps too shallow or 
too restricted to appreciate, who forever airs his negations. 
There is a type of reactionary who has the unhappy faculty of 
fastening on some unessential details of the historic creed and 
exalting them as determining tests of fitness to lead in the 
Church, who does not appear to care for the great body of 
truth in which his brethren accord with him while he finds 
one or two small points over which he can wrangle, who loses 
sight of the need of an unsaved world while he disquiets the 
Church with disputes that engender suspicion. But both these 
types—radicals and reactionaries—as well as the great mass 
in between, must be retained. We must broaden our sym- 
pathies until we understand the negations of the one and the 
undue emphases of the other; we must learn to tolerate those 
who do not wish to tolerate us; we must judge men not by 
their opinions mainly, but by their fundamental purpose, and 
try to see with the discerning eyes of love; that we may exer- 
cise both within our own communion and in the whole dis- 
ordered Church of God this much-to-be-desired ministry of 
reconciliation. 

There is another cleft today in many places between a 
growing group of socially-minded, devoted men and women 
who are engaged in various undertakings for the betterment 
of their communities and the membership of the churches. 
The former are keenly interested in human welfare but ap- 
parently indifferent to religion; the latter are religious but 
often apathetic to matters of social advance. And the two 
groups do not appreciate each other. The human are so un- 
godly and the godly often so inhuman. The former seem not 
to realize what an infinite difference it makes to those who 
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are striving to better this world whether it be “ampler day 
divinelier lit or homeless night without,” the latter not to be 
aware that unfavorable economic conditions, grinding poverty, 
occasional and uncertain employment, a precarious family life, 
a seven-day week, on the one hand, and enervating luxury, 
irresponsible leisure, wasteful plenty, on the other, make life 
with the Christian God practically impossible. The church- 
man of today must convince the former than he is as concerned 

’ as they for the redemption of social conditions, that he will go 
as far and farther in sacrificial devotion to the welfare of man, 
and that in addition he possesses inspirations, stimuli, hopes, 
regenerative resources they know not of. And he must con- 
vince his fellow-churchmen that a Gospel which expects to 
alter the world really means vast changes (it is amazing how 
many good people expect the world to be different without any 
changes), that they must be prepared to welcome and assist 
social and economic upheavals, that they are followers of those 
who were said to have turned the world upside down, and are 
to go on upsetting it until it stands, as the great radical on 
the throne who is making all things new intends it shall stand, 
love-side up. 

But the antagonisms that we confront do not lie between 
man and man only, they are to be found within men’s selves. 
Do you recall the abbot’s description of Manfred in Byron’s 
poem ¢ 


This should have been a noble creature: he 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled; as it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 

And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts— 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or destructive. 


The same metaphor of a chaos occurs in the account which 
Sir James Stephen gives of the future missionary pioneer, 
Henry Martyn, in his student days at Cambridge: “ A man born 
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to love with ardour and to hate with vehemence ; amorous, irasc- 
ible, ambitious, and vain; without one torpid nerve about him; 
aiming at universal excellence in science, in literature, in con- 
versation, in horsemanship, and even in dress; not without 
some gay fancies, but more prone to austere and melancholy 
thoughts; patient of the most toilsome inquiries, though not 
wooing philosophy for her own sake; animated by the poetical 
temperament, though unvisited by any poetical inspiration; 
eager for enterprise, though thinking meanly of the reward to 
which the adventurous aspire; uniting in himself, though as 
yet unable to concentrate and harmonize them, many keen de- 
sires, many high powers, and much constitutional dejection,— 
the chaotic materials of a great character.” There are two 
figures—one fictitious (unless we are to see in Manfred a 
mirror of his poetic creator) and one real—waiting for the 
ministry of reconciliation; the one destined to die saying “I 
was my own destroyer,” the other to find his every power 
united and knit compactly into a purpose that has placed his 
memorial on high forever. 

“Chaotic materials”—is not that an apt phrase for the 
contents of every human being? Have we never peered within 
ourselves and caught sight of the formless, restless, vasty deep ? 
What a struggling mass of discordant elements we see! As- 
piration tugging against inclination, an idealist wrestling with 
a sensualist; a cynic scoffing at an enthusiast; the blazé man 
of the world tied hand and foot to the eager, interested, op- 
timistic small boy, a dozen varieties of Dr. Jekyll battling for 
respectable, kindly, devout life, with as many varieties of 
degraded, bestial, murderous Mr. Hyde. Yes, and even more 
incongruous elements that must be reckoned with—along with 
the tiger and the ape, of whom Tennyson has reminded us, 
there is the omnipresent donkey, a brute ingredient far more 
difficult to dispose of. Who is to take and combine the ill- 
assorted zodlogical collection—lion, calf, wolf, sheep, fox, 
rooster, pig, ass, cat—represented in everyone of us? Tenny- 
son would have the ape and tiger die; but a greater poet, the 
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prophet Isaiah, foretold a Messiah in whose reign the wolf and 
lion and leopard and bear should feed and lie down with lamb 
and kid and calf. Who would wish the bovine type exclu- 
sively? Who wants a society of fatlings? Is there not as 
much alteration and sanctification required for the sheep as 
for the wolf to attain the morally active spirit of the Lamb of 
God? Not elimination but reconciliation, redemption and so 
conservation, is the Messianic ideal. 

And it is this inward reconciliation which St. Paul had him- 
self experienced and of which he was mainly thinking in our 
text. God in Christ had laid hold of him. That divine grasp 
through the cross had unified him. “The love of Christ con- 
straineth me,” “ But one thing I do.” The chaos within had 
become an orderly universe where the brooding Spirit of 
Christ brought forth His fruits and stirred His energies. 

My brothers in the ministry of Jesus Christ, it is to this 
task of reconciliation that you and I are set apart. We can- 
not exercise this ministry unless we have ourselves first been 
completely reconciled—our hearts made at one with the all- 
inclusive, all-considering, all-compassionating heart of the 
Most Loving, our consciences at one with the sensitive, re- 
sponsible, sin-bearing conscience of the Most Just. The word 
of reconciliation is never effective save as it is uttered by those 
who can say, “As though God were entreating by us; we be- 
seech you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God.” 

UNION THEOLOGICL SEMINARY, 


New York. 























II. 
REV. PHILIP WILLIAM OTTERBEIN.* 
GRANT D. BATDORF. 


The life of the Christian is a revelation of God. It is a 
story of the Gospel in action. God reveals himself through 
sanctified character. The Bible is chiefly a book of biogra- 
phies. History largely engages itself with the interpretation 
of the lives of individual men and women. The divine charac- 
ter and spirit are unveiled and his voice is heard in the lives 
of godly men. What God desires to put into the life of a gen- 
eration and into all succeeding experiences, he first gives to 
those who are to be the leaders of that generation. The study 
of men, therefore, with its consequent effort to interpret their 
lives and mission, is a very serious and sacred task. We must 
needs approach it with becoming seriousness and deep spiri- 
tual sympathy. 

The life and labors of Rev. Philip William Otterbein 
were of a solitary character. He was born in the ancient and 
picturesque city of Dillenburg on the third day of June, 1726. 
At that time, Dillenburg contained about three thousand in- 
habitants. It was noted for its Latin school, a female sem- 
inary, mines and mineral springs. The mists of time have 
been falling for more than a hundred years upon the events of 
his completed life; and the gray distance of nearly double 
that period spreads a veil over his childhood and early man- 
hood. There remain to us just a few fragmentary facts of his 
great life. We gather from these the barest outlines of his 


1 An address delivered in the First Reformed Church of Lancaster, Pa., 
at an unveiling of a tablet dedicated to the memory of pastors of that 
church prior to 1850, by the Rev. Grant D. Batdorf, Ph.D., of Lancaster, 
Pa., pastor of Covenant United Brethren Church. 
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simple and majestic career—the solitary form on an honored 
saint. 

It is not only gratifying that we may know something of the 
Otterbein family in Germany, but it is an unmeasured joy to 
find that the history of this family is eminently worthy and 
honorable. Mr. Otterbein is of noble and distinguished an- 
cestry. History unveils to us the picture of a home ordered 
in culture and piety, and possessed of happiness and lofty 


. spiritual ideals. The earliest known of his forebears was a 


court-trumpeter. With his grandfather, Charles Frederick, 
the family assumed its ministerial character which it after- 
wards maintained with steady and ever increasing luster. 
His father and an uncle were both distinguished pastors and 
teachers. The six sons in this family—Philip William and 
his five brothers—were educated in the classics and in theology, 
and all of them became successful and honored ministers. 
The youngest brother of the family stood associated with lead- 
ing minds of Germany. He was not only a strong pastor and 
preacher, imbued with genuine apostolic zeal, but also the 
author of a number of works on theology as well as text-books 
for the schools. His writings were recognized as of a superior 
character and were to some extent introduced into this country 
also. Every Otterbein of whom we have any record bears tes- 
timony as belonging to the common stock. The same solidity 
of character, strength and piety of life, mark them all. But 
to the name of Philip William Otterbein—the fourth in his 
father’s household—alone remains the cherished inheritance 
of a fadeless luster through the growing and aggressive Chris- 
tian Denomination of which, under God, he was the fountain 
spring and nuturing life. He is the only one out of his 
father’s family that ever sojourned on foreign shores, and his 
is the only one of the family name that has obtained a place 
of permanence and honored distinction in the annals of our 
country. 

Mr. Otterbein’s father was the rector of the Latin School 
at Dillenburg, as well as pastor of two important Reformed 
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Churches. He was called “the right reverend and very 
learned John Daniel Otterbein.” In the prime of his years, 
he was suddenly cut off by death. To the mother then fell 
the whole responsibility of providing for the family and edu- 
eating the children. Her high mental endowments, her lofty 
moral ideals and Christian courage were indelibly impressed 
upon her six godly pastor-sons and a daughter who became 
the wife of a pastor. In a paper written by the faculty of 
Herborn University she is spoken of as “the right noble and 
very virtuous woman, Wilhelmina Henrietta Otterbein.” 
Her name will not be out of place if it is written with the 
names of Lois and Eunice along with those of the mothers of 
Augustine, Chrysostom, Zwingli, Luther, Wesley and others. 
With keen spiritual sympathy, she entered into the enlarging 
work of her distinguished son. When fiery trials and sore 
testing beset his labors, she said to him: “ Ah, William, I ex- 
pected this and give you joy. This place is too narrow for 
you my son; they will not receive you here. You will find 
your work elsewhere.” Often she would say, “ My William 
will have to be a missionary. He is so frank, so open, so 
natural and so prophet-like.” Her experience is akin to that 
of the mother of Samuel J. Mills. Both these mothers entered 
profoundly into the mystic experience of the cross and its 
wondrous sacrifice. One day as she was speaking in glowing 
terms of missionary work, young Mr. Mills heard his mother 
say of himself: “I have consecrated this child to the service 
of God as a missionary.” In after years when he wrote home 
the news of his decision to enter the foreign field, the tidings 
nearly overwhelmed her. She took the letter to an intimate 
friend to find sympathy. Tears streamed down her cheeks 
as she paced the floor in her conflict. ‘“ But little did I know,” 
she said, “when I dedicated this child to God what it was 
going to cost and whereunto it would end.” Thus it was with 
the mother of Otterbein. She had thought and prayed of a 
mission field for her son. In the solitude of her lofty com- 
munion with God, she too had laid William on the altar for 
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Him. But when the fulfilment of her prayers came to pass, 
it brought her the great trial of her faith and love. “She 
hastened to her room and after being relieved by tears and 
prayer, she returned strengthened, and taking her William by 


. the hand and pressing that hand to her bosom she said: ‘Go; 


The Lord bless thee and keep thee. The Lord cause his face 
to shine upon thee and with much grace direct thy steps. On 
earth, I may never see thy face again, but go.’” 

Upon the death of his father, the mother removed her fam- 


- ily to Herborn in order that she might give to her children the 


very best educational advantages that the times could offer. 
The University of Herborn was a noted Reformed school 
founded in 1584. The famous Olevianus, theologian and one 
of the authors of the Heidelberg Catechism, was the first 
theological professor. From this institution, Otterbein gradu- 
ated in 1745 with a classical diploma, and three years later 
finished his studies in theology. He was ordained to the holy 
ministry June 13, 1749. Throughout life he read Latin as 
freely as his mother tongue. Many of his sermons and other 
manuscripts were written in that language. He also read 
with great ease the Greek and Hebrew and French languages. 
And later in life acquired much freedom and skill in English. 
The marks of a ‘superior culture and ripe scholarship were un- 
mistakable in all that he did. The four years following his 
graduation were given successively as teacher in his Alma 
Mater and pastor of several congregations. 

In 1752, he answered the missionary call from America, 
and together with five other young men came with Rev. Michael 
Schlatter to this country where his life and labors found their 
true environment and radiant fulfilment. They were received 
at New York after a four months’ voyage by Rev. Dr. John 
Miihlenberg of the Lutheran Church who greeted them with 
the words of the Master: “Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves; be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves.” Immediately, he received and accepted 
a call to the First Reformed Church of Lancaster, Pa., which 
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appointment he served with great acceptability and success 
from 1752 to 1758. With the same devotion and ever enlarg- 
ing influence, he filled pastorates in Tulpehocken, York, Fred- 
erick, Md., and Baltimore. 

An outstanding fact—perhaps the fact of most far-reaching 
significance in his life—was a profound and genuine and satis- 
fying religious experience. The approach to this experience 
covered many years. According to the traditions of the Re- 
formed Church, he was thoroughly trained and indoctrinated 
in the fundamentals of religion. The insistent thoroughness 
of such training given by his distinguished father may be 
gathered when it is recalled that under his private tutorship, 
three of the older sons were prepared for admission into the 
university. The atmosphere of a pious home afforded high 
motives to the spiritual ideals of this young rector. Among 
the teachers in Herborn were Doctors Schramm and Arnold, 
men of pronounced religious experience and convictions, Their 
impress upon Mr. Otterbein’s character is unmistakable. The 
writings of the great Netherland theologians, Vitringa and 
Lampe were carefully studied, and their profound spiritual 
realities must have gripped these young students in theology. 
From Germany flowed the warm stream of Pietism under 
Spener who died in Berlin in 1705. Thus it is seen that 
Herborn University was the center of a very vital and exalted 
type of spiritual life and experience. It is a very elementary 
law in the science of the soul that every influence however 
small or great that touches us makes its moral contribution 
to our destiny and leaves us different than we were before. 
These varied influences like so many currents of life entered 
into the life stream of young Otterbein and in so far changed 
and enriched his whole being. 

But the crisis of it all was reached during his pastorate of 
the First Reformed Church in Lancaster. We have his own 
testimony for the authority of this assertion. Bishop Asbury 
asked him: “ By what means were you brought to the Gospel 
of God and our Savior?” The answer came: “ By degrees 
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was I brought to the knowledge of the truth, while I was at 
Lancaster.” On a memorable Sunday morning after having 
preached an earnest sermon on repentance and faith, one of 
his hearers, awakened to a sense of his condition, came to him 
for advice. The minister knew not what to say to this awak- 
ened sinner. His reply was: ‘“ My friend, advice is scarce 
with me to-day.” He returned to his study and poured out 
his soul to God and did not leave it until he had that knowl- 
edge of spiritual things which in after years made him so com- 
petent to give advice to those who were seeking the way of 
life. When in 1770 he visited his home, he had a long con- 
versation with his younger brother, George. To him he re- 
lated this new found joy and assurance while both wept for 
joy. Then his brother said: “ My dear William, we are now, 
blessed be the name of the Lord, not only brothers after the 
flesh, but also after the spirit. I have also experienced the 
same blessing. I can testify that God has power on earth to 
forgive sins and to cleanse from all unrighteousness.” What- 
ever we may think of this new experience, to Otterbein himself 
it was very remarkable. That he was already in grace no one 
would gainsay. But we can neither affirm nor deny regen- 
eration of this earlier state. He himself had no ground on 
which to base an affirmation. If there was an earlier ex- 
perience, it was yet clearly this later experience that furnishes 
the key to his after-life. Here he came to the conviction out 
of a great struggle and a definite surrender that there must 
be an inner witness to the outward forms and practices of re- 
ligion. Henceforth he believed with his whole soul that out- 
ward elements are worthless to.those that do not inwardly ap- 
propriate. Doctrine must be vitalized and anchored in the 
heart. It is certain that he never neglected the traditional 
demands of his own church for an “educational religion,” but 
it is just as certain that henceforth he insisted that unless 
these are vitalized by an inner conscious experience through 
the Holy Spirit, they are entirely inadequate for the needs of 
men and fall far short of God’s gracious provision. The ma- 
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ture estimate of his own religious experience clearly proves 
that he did not regard his own conversion complete until he 
had reached this point of a definite assurance. Definite and 
sincere repentance for sin, conscious faith in Christ and the 
doctrine of a sweet and joyful assurance grew out of this re- 
ligious crisis in his life. These are among the cherished tenets 
in the faith of the denomination which he founded. Indeed 
a definite Christian Assurance seems to be one of the early 
fruits that ripened in the virgin soil of Protestant Christianity. 
Sir William Hamilton in his Discussions on Philosophy wrote: 
“ Assurance was long and universally held in the Protestant 
communities to be the condition and criterion of true or sav- 
ing faith.” Luther contended that he who has not assurance 
spews out faith. The last word of the lofty minded Olevianus, 
in answer to a question as to whether he was certain of his own 
salvation, was— CERTISSIMUS.” 

Otterbein was a tender, sympathetic and patient pastor. 
With untiring faithfulness, he watched over the spiritual and 
temporal condition of his flocks. From the records of Synods, 
the local records of the churches he served, from official letters 
to the home Church in Holland, we gather the unanimous tes- 
timony to his skill and devotion as a shepherd. Dr. Har- 
baugh offers his tribute to his vigilance and success: “ In- 
ternally, the congregation greatly prospered. Evidences of 
his order and zeal look out upon us from the records in many 
ways; and enterprises started in his time have extended their 
results in the permanent features of the congregation down to 
this day.” ‘None the less was he a wise and permanent builder. 
While his devout spirituality and a Christly passion for the 
salvation of the lost were preéminent qualities, he by no means 
overlooked the value of material equipment as a necessary basis 
for permanent and successful work in the church. Substantial 
and adequate church and parsonage buildings erected in all 
his pastorates assure us that he was acquainted with the wis- 
dom by which the conditions of large and permanent success 
are secured. He was a great preacher. Clear logic, impas- 
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sioned eloquence and convincing appeal marked his preaching. 
Those who heard him once could never forget his sermons, 
A great and distinguished preacher and student of men wrote 
of him: “If Otterbein had preached in the English language, 
he would have headed the general evangelical movement of 
North America.” In the earlier years, he preached from 
manuscript exclusively. After his remarkable experience in 
Lancaster, his preaching was more direct and extemporaneous, 
but none the less carefully prepared. Mr. Otterbein wrote 
very little and still less of this remains. He was content to 
live his life for others and into others. That after all is the 
only thing that counts when the last chapter is written. Ali 
that any one has to show for his life is the amount of life he 
has lived into others. When our Lord had finished his great 
life, he had completely lost his life and all that he possessed 
he had lived into the life of the race. Yet that was but the 
beginning. From that simple and obscure beginning where 
our Lord Jesus turned loose the tides of his infinite life upon 
humanity, there poured out the great transforming influence 
of the world. From his outstretched hands upon the cruel 
cross have come those great upheaving forces which are remak- 
ing this world and which will at last rebuild the abiding king- 
dom of God. At the close of his life, Bishop Asbury asked 
Bishop Otterbein a number of questions concerning his life 
and labors. All of these but one, he answered. The last 
question was: “ Will you give any commandments concerning 
your bones and the memoirs of your life?” When no reply 
was made, Mr. Asbury concluded: “Your children in Christ 
will not suffer you to die unnoticed.” And thus it has been. 
The great Reformed Church with its noble history, and the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ do him honor. Both 
denominations love him. He belongs to the whole church. 
Imperishable garlands encircle his fair name. His enduring 
monument is his life lived into the church and enshrined in her 
heart and life. 

Of the events that resulted finally in a separate organization 
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to which he was vitally attached, I need not write. Those who 
are familiar with the events of those years recall that as time 
went on, his ministry followed a constant extension and en- 
largement beyond the boundaries of the regular parishes. 
Those crisal decisions and culminating circumstances which 
led him to ministries that issued in the present facts of 
church history and the radiant conquests that followed need 
no defense at the hands of the present writer or any others 
associated with him in the perpetuation of those labors; nor 
do they merit an unwarranted censure at the hands of less 
kindly disposed students of those events. God is his own in- 
terpreter and he has made it plain. The one hundred and 
fifty years of history in which the convictions and ideals of 
Otterbein have gloriously triumphed; the great church of the 
United Brethren in Christ with its three hundred and fifty 
thousand members, and with a flexible and democratic polity 
of church government and an aggressive spirit of conquest 
hardly excelled by any; an ever increasing multitude of spiri- 
tual descendants who delight to revere the sainted Otterbein 
as their spiritual father, founder and first bishop—these are 
a sufficient vindication of the contention that he was provi- 
dentially led in those critical and testing years during which 
his path led his ministry out and away from the church which 
gave him life, culture and ordination, and for which his love 
and holy reverence never grew cold to the end of his long 
years. It is a profound satisfaction to record: that his name 
of membership was never withdrawn nor erased from the roll 
of the Reformed Church. 

The end was as triumphant as his whole life. The last 
public and official act of his life was to put his own seal 
and the seal of the historic church upon the movement that 
grew out of his ministry by conferring the rite of ordination 
upon three of his converts and students who were associated 
with him in this work. His last words to these brethren were: 
“Farewell. If any inquire after me, tell them I die in the 
faith I have preached.” For nearly six weeks after this 
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event, he lingered on the borderland. When the end came, 
Dr. Kurtz of the Lutheran Church was at his bedside and 
offered the last prayer. Otterbein responded “ Amen, amen; 
it is finished.” “Lord now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace according to thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy sal- 
vation.” Rallying once more, he said slowly and distinctly: 
“Jesus, Jesus,—I die but thou livest, and soon I shall live 
with thee. The conflict is over and passed. I begin to feel 
_an unspeakable fulness of love and peace divine. Lay my 
head upon my pillow and be still.” Stillness reigned. For 
his spirit had gone! No dying words could be more fitting 
nor more sublime. In his death, it seemed that eternity over- 
lapped beyond its usual wont, this shore so constantly pressed 
by multitudes of aching hearts and weary feet. “He died as 
he had lived—with commanding composure and subdued great- 
ness.” 

In an official letter written to the Synods of Holland, a 
few years before his death this word is recorded of him: “He 
is surely a servant of the Lord, standing before the gates of eter- 
nity to give an account of his stewardship.” When Bishop As- 
bury, at whose ordination Bishop Otterbein assisted, heard of 
his death, he exclaimed: “Is father Otterbein dead? Great 
and good man of God! An honor to his church and country. 
One of the greatest scholars and divines that ever came to 
America or born in it.” Dr. Benjamin Kurtz of the Luth- 
eran Church said: “Otterbein, that true and living witness, 
whose memory I hold dear and cherish in my heart of hearts.” 
Rev. Dr. Zacharias of the Reformed Church wrote in 1845: 
“Mr. Otterbein was a ripe scholar, and a devoted and pious 
man who lived in God and God in him. He was respected 
and revered by those who disapproved of his measures, and 
throughout his long life, his character stood unsullied by a 
single stain.” 

There is a hidden path that leads us to the fountain spring 
of every career. Some key unlocks the secrets of each great 
personality. Patient research and sympathetic insight always 
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disclose these to him who tarries long enough. What shall 
we say was the chief factor in Bishop Otterbein’s life? What 
was the key to his character and career? It was not a form 
of philosophy; it was not a type of theology; it was not en- 
thusiasm. He possessed all these very distinctively and in no 
common measure. The true explanation of his devoted life 
and sustained labors is to be found, rather, in his deep percep- 
tion of the moral contrasts presented in the Scriptures and 
seen in the realities of daily life. He saw men as lost, and 
also beheld them redeemed. To him, there was an unspeak- 
able difference between a soul unrenewed and a soul renewed. 
The difference was one of fundamental quality—not one of 
mere moral shading. Others might think of educating a new 
man out of the old man; he believed in nothing short of a new 
creation in Christ. By the aid of Scriptures, he read moral 
truth in its primitive courses. He saw that the difference 
between unbelievers and Christians must be realized in the 
joyful and assured knowledge of salvation. Assurance was 
to him a necessary and soundly Scriptural fact in Christian 
experience. A change from death to life should have a defi- 
nite witness in man’s inmost being. With all the passion of 
his great soul, he preached his conscious experience as the 
privilege of every Christian. His place in history is becom- 
ing more clear and his name more honored as the years go by. 
The ideas that he sought to advance are now firmly throned 
in the heart of the church. The conscious experience of the 
grace of God, a spiritual church-membership, a converted min- 
istry and the social elements in religious life, are no longer 
the symbols of divisions in the church, but the recognized 
marks of an essential unity. 

Otterbein’s faith in the integrity and permanence of his 
own ministry has been amply justified. In the closing days, 
two of his associates asked him: “ Will the work stand, and 
endure the fiery tests?” In answer, he replied: “The Lord 
has been pleased graciously to satisfy me fully that the work 
will abide.” Ample time, and the conquest of the church 
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which he founded have attested the correctness of his assur- 
ing predictions. In like manner, his faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Evangelical Christianity, knew no uncertainty. 
With holy wonder and profoundest convictions, he read the 
glowing prophecies of Christianity’s final conquests and the 
coronation of its King. Though the night was long in passing, 
he knew the morning would dawn. As a faithful watchman, 
he looked with steady gaze to the time when the light should 
break over the eastern hills. In the language of Dr. Mac- 
Laren, “ Let no one say because high noon is so long in coming, 
that it will never come. Rather let him say, as he waits in 
the. shadows, how glorious must that day be, the dawning 
brightness of whose morning has lasted these nineteen hundred 
years!” Through the Christ whom Otterbein preached and 
adored and whom we preach and adore, and though Him alone, 
shall the blind and weary of earth, the lost and ruined race, 
reach at last, the gates of gold. 


LANCASTER, Pa, 
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GLIMPSES OF LEADERS AND TRENDS OF 
EUROPE’S RELIGIOUS THINKING. 


DAVID DUNN. 


This shore of the Atlantic finds it hard to realize how in- 
exorably the course of Europe’s thinking, religious and other- 
wise, has been marked and fixed through the last two years. 
From the war, it runs through a region and atmosphere of 
war around to the war again. When a man is fighting for his 
life, his religious thought takes very definite form nor does it 
want for many points of contact with real experience. And 
so with nations. Amusing, if not so tragic, would be the in- 
tensity with which all of the belligerents feel that they are 
struggling for national existence. In this—as in almost every 
fracas,—we are puzzled to hear from all the participants that 
they have entered it purely for self-defense. 

There was a time, we understand, when Jehovah was called 
upon to bless the banners of invasion. But more recently, 
ageressors have not had that much face nor have they needed 
it, since to him who feels powerful and confident enough to 
aggress, Jehovah’s aid seems hardly necessary. But the point 
is that by this time, there are no more aggressors. The species 
is extinct. And since every people (ask them all, if you 
don’t believe it) is fighting in self-defense, Jehovah is invoked 
all around as the God of those who battle to defend their 
sacred hearth-stones. That is just what they all are doing 
(whether on their own soil or the enemy’s). Hence God is 
with them, they believe, and He seems to be, in their estima- 
tion, a Person of some importance, in fact of growing im- 
portance. They go to His house much oftener than they did. 
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They “let Him in,” on their plans and purposes with un- 
precedented readiness. They ask time and again the bless- 
ing of their Great Defensive Ally upon the men who are load- 
ing and firing by night and day in their trenches. Now there 
are in all this interesting suggestions, if not sure symptoms, of 
a revival of religion, yet few of us have sailed away without 
an impression somewhat akin to Dr. Mott’s that the Being 
whose worship has revived across the sea looks much more 
like the Old Testament God of Hosts than the New Testa- 
ment Father of all mankind. The former fits right: into the 
government’s recruiting posters and the imperial manifestos to 
“my people.” The latter in either would look utterly out of 
place! 

But the “cynic’s ban” is if anything more futile than the 
warrior’s sword. And however much the policies of those in 
sufficient authority to be held responsible for all this crash and 
carnage may invite ire and irony, we need to pass them by, 
for, I assume, we are looking for Europe’s religion. To the 
great masses of people in all the countries this war comes as 
much from without and as uncontrolled by them as a cloud- 
burst or tornado. The political microscope, indeed, may dis- 
cover tiny threads of their responsibility. If they had been 
more energetic, they might have wrested more power from 
the war-loving beaurocrats. But here again these latter had 
seen to it, that virtually no channels were open for the ex- 
pression of popular energy, even if generated. And when 
the time came, they set off the fuse and then issued the 
ery: “To arms, children, our homes, our hopes, our flag are 
in deadly peril!” And nothing seemed farther from the 
peasant of Europe at that moment, than the classic demand 
of the man from Missouri. “Der Krieg,” “La Guerre”— 
that was all there was to it. 

Catastrophes and pain make people think. When they 
really think any distance at all, they think of God. To think 
of Him at such a time is to cry to Him. And who shall say 
that in the anguished cry of the masses of Europe to their 
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God, there are not the tones of a real awakening to religion ? 
To the supermen of foreign policy He may seem but a sub- 
servient ally, delivering to them the popular support by mak- 
ing the war, a Holy war. But to the multitudes He is more— 
still, much of a Father—in their suffering and loss. 

And as for Christ, we do not see him pictured with flaming 
sword, urging on the hosts of either cause. God, we have 
noted, is an uncompromising partisan, but Jesus walks over 
the fields of blood an agonized neutral, stooping and comfort- 
ing the fallen. The sufferer so relieved, may generally be 
sketched by the German brush as wearing a helmet and by the 
London crayon as clad in khaki. Yet not always is it so and 
surely it is significant that men picture their neglected Master 
not as making gashes but as healing them. : 

The dawn of the twenty-eighth day of July, 1914, found 
my “ Reisekamerad,” Whitelaw from Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and myself looking down from the top-deck of the North 
German Lloyd “ Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosze” at the Teuton 
sailors throwing off bags of mail onto the little tug-boat at 
Plymouth and exchanging greetings with the English officers. 
A couple of hours later they were playing the same game 
with the French at Cherbourg. By two in the afternoon we 
were tramping the planks at Bremerhafen and waving fare- 
well to a comrade of the voyage, a son of Professor Karl 
Budde of Marburg, returned to the Fatherland to finish his 
period of military service. Within three weeks our swift 
steed, converted into an auxiliary cruiser, had been sunk by 
H. M. S. “ Highflyer” and a report had reached Marburg that 
young Budde had fallen in Belgium. 

After an entrancing trip up the Rhine, whose Lorelei even 
then breathed ominous rumors, we reached Heidelberg, the 
iast day both of the month and of the summer semester. The 
last lectures of the professors were heavy with foreboding yet 
eloquent with patriotic challenge. Troeltsch, we are told, 
was even more Rooseveltian than Troeltsch, which is saying 
not a little. Johannes Weisz, who at the outbreak of the war 
lay quite ill, died in the course of several weeks. 
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We were exploring the ancient Schlosz, of such engaging 
interest to every Reformed, on the sunny afternoon of August 
1. Rumors were running high but we joked them aside as 
spasms of periodical jingoism. But descending into the town, 
we found a huge crowd thronging around the balcony of a 
hotel where a man was reading a paper. He finished amid 
a wild waving and slinging of head-gear. It was Wilhelm 
der Zweite’s order for mobilization. 

The next morning on about the last civilian train, jammed 


to the roof with panicky Anglo-Saxon tourists, I made my 


way via Frankfort to Marburg, “die Perle des Hessenlandes,” 
and there in that idyllic little university town, richer even in 
historic association than in scenic endowment, I spent five 
weeks of not altogether painful suspense. Up near the gate 
of the castle through which passed Luther and Zwingli to argue 
the “ Real Presence” and to sample the hospitality of Phillip 
the Magnanimous, I sat many an afternoon, now reading 
German theology, now watching the troop-trains as they 
crawled along the valley, twenty or more, per hour, toward 
Frankfort or toward Cassel. 

No phrases of mine can pay adequate tribute to the con- 
sideration and courtesy evinced toward us stranded Americans 
by the German people (land-ladies most signally, but little 
behind them—in case of the students at least—the professors). 
With the exception of Karl Bornhausen, a “ Leutnant der Re- 
servisten ” who reported for duty on the first day of mobiliza- 
tion, the theological faculty at Marburg consisted of men 
either too aged or too portly to be “waffenfahig” and who 
seemed therefore to have devoted themselves to the organizing 
of relief, among the objects of which were numbered we be- 
wildered aliens. 

The great Herrmann had gone to the Harz for his health, 
straightway from his crowded class-rooms. Of Jiilicher I 
first made inquiry concerning library facilities and received 
copious verbal instructions. The next morning there came a 
knock at my door right after breakfast. There stood that 
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savant of New Testament criticism. With certain well- 
founded misgivings as to how much of his directions I had 
understood, he had limped over to take me with him to the 
library and to initiate me personally into its mysteries. 

The day after England declared war on the Fatherland, I 
ealled upon Professor Karl Budde. With teeth gritting upon 
each other, with fists clenched and form rigid, he inveighed 
against the sheer infidelity, the utter craven-ness of a nation 
that would stab a kindred people in the back at the very mo- 
ment it was attacked on the right hand and the left. “Four 
sons have gone already,” he exclaimed with eyes afire, “and 
if it comes to the point of my being needed, I shall do as in 
the seventies.” 

Wilhelm Heitmiiller is of another type, one that afforded no 
small relief in those days of terror and truculence. Rotund, 
almost rosy, a reputed clown in his class-room, he fairly beamed 
good humor and beamed it right into your soul. “Sure, we 
will have our regular lectures in the fall unless the French 
come to us and it looks somewhat now as if we were going to 
them.” Such too, was the opinion of Bornhauser, who 
headed the committee in charge of the “ Auskunftstelle,” where 
I presented myself in vain for volunteer work. (They had 
too big a supply of volunteers to make use of aliens.) 

But the Marburg professor whom I grew to know best was 
Professor Martin Rade, editor of Die Christliche Welt—a 
man of the finest grain of Christian character. To be in his 
home, particularly at his family worship, was little short of 
a sacrament. This is the man whom I heard remonstrating 
with an aula full of shave-headed, scar-faced students against 
mistreating even the enemy in their midst—a remonstrance 
that invoked gruff rumblings of dissent. This is the man 
who imperilled his own life to rescue a Russian boy from a 
mob. His was one of the first voices even to regret the Bel- 
gium invasion. 

Now the names of such men as these, at the close of the 
German professorial manifesto have caused some astonish- 
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ment in England and even with us. How can such religious 
and ethical leaders look at the situation as they do? Are 
they sincere? Are they under government compulsion? 
Neither. We must recognize—no matter how hopeless it seems 
to make things—that since July, 1914, there have been two 
sets of alleged facts in the world—for the most part, quite 
irreconcilable—Should it occasion wonderment that these Herr 
Professors didn’t swallow the British set rather than the Ger- 
man? The Briton’s sense of humor, off-guard as usual, allows 
him to think that it should. 

Not that these leaders of German Christian thought do not 
swallow the line of pills from the Potsdam pharmacy all too 
readily. They remind us indeed of a great section of our own 
people that has gulped down—spoon and all—the violently 
partisan dose served up to them by a press enthralled and in- 
spired by interests growing fat on business with the Allies. 
And though this striking parallelism should make us quite 
charitable, we still feel like expressing our wonder that they 
to whom we have learned to look as the freest and most regard- 
less critics in matters biblical and theological, should be so 
uniformly acquiescent and tiringly uncritical as to affairs of 
statecraft. And we wait to be shown that this is not just the 
result of years of unrestricted latitude in one field—the pre- 
mium being on originality—and of rigorously paternal re- 
striction in the other—the premium being on political ortho- 
doxy and submission to the ideals of the “ Militarbehérde. 

On a man like Pfarrer Eisenberg of the Universititskirche 
—Marburg’s Reformed Church—a delegate to Edinburgh— 
a man with keen international sympathies, this war goes 
hardest. He had just begun, he claimed, to hope savagely 
for a war-proof world-brotherhood, when with scarcely a warn- 
ing, the candle flickered out. Result? He and his colleagues 
were constrained to launch forth into the venerable and mo- 
notonous war-homiletic—prayer for victory, thanksgiving for 
victory—about the only changes that ever are rung. 

The first Wednesday of the war was the imperially appointed 
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“Day of Prayer.” The imposing old “ Elizabethskirche” 
eame back to her own. In place of empty pews and som- 
niferous collects,—a stifling throng of uniformed and civilian 
worshippers, an impassioned utterance from the pulpit, a 
frantic petition for triumph and then as a climax, “ Ein’ 
feste Burg”! And scarce an eye was dry. War religion? 
Yes—but religion. -Then after Longwy and St. Quentin— 
the old “ Niederlindisches Dankgebet” rang forth. What, 
after the Marne, I was not there to see. 

With all one’s admiration for the “ Begeisterung” and “ Ei- 
nigkeit’””—an admiration that easily fructified into a partisan 
sentiment that proved hard for months in the “enemy’s coun- 
try” to affect—we have always felt uncomfortable when ques- 
tioned as to whether the German didn’t seem to be. and to re- 
gard himself as being—before all else a German, then a Chris- 
tian, then a citizen of the world. Generalizations are hateful 
things and yet for this one there seems all too much founda- 
tion.. What else can it mean, that peasant and pastor, socialist 
and aristocrat, professor of theology and reader in Nietzschean 
politics are brought together spell-bound and delighted not be- 
fore the god of heaven but before the German war-machine, 
brought together in that pet ejaculation: “ganz kolossal.” 

The quaint old Reformed church in Amsterdam and its 
service, drowsy with neutrality, was restful indeed, despite 
your fears that the hymn-books, bigger than pulpit bibles, 
‘would tumble off the ledges and crush you at any moment 
and despite the fact that they lifted the offering four times.— 

And then London, still cool, self-satisfied, spectatorial. 
Von Kluck was then twenty miles from Paris, yet Campbell 
Morgan exegeted a Psalm and Dinsdale Young discussed sanc- 
tification. The first presentation of the Allies’ case which I 
heard was by W. Charter Pigott at Whitfield’s Memorial. He 
told us how certain he was that the heart of his great prede- 
cessor, Silvester Horne, would have been in the war. Horne’s 
secretary, a little later, was expressing her conviction that Horne, 
were he living, would be standing with Ramsey McDonald. 
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It was that old war-horse of English non-conformity, John 
Clifford of Westbourne Park, who afforded us our first ex- 
hibition of that popular British diversion of Kaiser-baiting, 
Somewhat later we smiled, before we could prevent it, at hear- 
ing F. B. Meyer thank Heaven for the new slice of German 
Africa just added by Botha to the Empire. 

Edinburgh or Glasgow was my question, once in Scotland 
and after a week’s classes in the Scotch Pittsburgh, I settled 


_down in the Scotch Boston. I was glad of that week for two 


reasons. One was the late Principal Lindsay then still lec- 
turing with enfeebled voice but unabated fire. The other 
was James Denney, probably the most influential man in the 
Scottish churches and in Scottish thinking. A systematic 
theologian in a New Testament chair, a practical churchman 
in an academic berth, he fits both remarkably. Fully devoted 
to the modern critical methods, he uses them with such 
caution and conservative interest—that he is almost an oracle 
to large sections of his church and nation. There is a cer- 
tain dogmatic manner about him which sometimes repels but 
his flights in the class-room, as his gaze out of the window 
seems to penetrate successive layers of Glasgow fog to quite 
other worlds, are really inspiring. Dignity sits enthroned on 
his brow and only those who have seen him can fully appreciate 
the story of the Kansan who made for his desk at the end of a 
lecture with brawny paw extended, almost shouting in his 
honest enthusiasm, “ Put ’er thar, Dr. Denney, put ’er thar, 
that was the swellest lecture I ever heard.” This always re- 
calls Principal (and now Sir) Geo. Adam Smith’s account of 
an American parson’s visiting his classroom and exhorting him 
before the lecture to “just go on as if I weren’t here.” Prin- 
cipal Smith left Aberdeen for Edinburgh early one morning 
on the same train which bore me. But as he rode first, and I 
third class, I had no chance to bore him nor even to urge him to 
travel just as if I were not aboard. He is very militantly anti- 
German. 

Then there is McFadyen, the live little Old Testament 
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“Shark” at Glasgow, the “most Yankee” ’tis said, of all 
British professors and David 8. Cairns of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land’s Robert E. Speer, a most genial and reasonable soul in 
whose study you would feel content to stay a whole night—if 
he would but stay and talk. 

Beginning early in October, I took work both in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh Divinity School and in the United Free 
Church’s New College. In the former institution there holds 
forth as professor of divinity, William Paterson Paterson and 
long may he there hold forth that as many American students 
as possible may see British professordom at its high-water 
mark! An arch-liberal, a sometime pro-Boer, he holds his 
post in a center of Scotch Toryism by the very dint of his 
uniquely powerful personality. Around him the whole tribe 
of “absent-minded professor” stories have clustered. As sub- 
limely neglectful of convention as of the lecture notes before 
him he makes an hour slip as ten minutes by the exquisite ar- 
rangement and inimitable presentation of his material. Gen- 
uine and special interest in individual strangers, a warm re- 
ligious experience that brightens his face and dominates his 
theology inevitably endear him to us “ birds of passage.” His, 
too, is a patriotism, tempered in a thought-struggle as to the 
justice of the present war, hallowed by the loss of two sons al- 
ready and one of the very few patriotisms that can really include 
love for enemies——Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison with a 
voice somewhat muffled by the luxuriance of a patriarchal 
beard stirred but occasionally from the unrufiled tenor of his 
critique of Kant’s “Critiques” or from his revisions of Hegel- 
ianism in the interests of a happier recognition of personality 
—to characterize as “how foolish” certain popular political 
obsessions of his fellow-countrymen. 

My work in New College was chiefly with H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, author of the “ Person of Christ”—a pupil of Herrmann 
and Loofs upon whose mind the cloud of the present conflict 
hangs very heavy and black. He showed a constant and eager 
interest in what Americans thought about the war. Alexan- 
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der Whyte, the principal, reminds one of the Covenanters— 
the grim Seotchmen of an older day, especially when, as occa- 
sionally in his sermons, he goes after the Kaiser with nails un- 
sheathed. 

Then there are the church’s moderator, McEwan, in Church 
History, A. C. Welch and H. A. Kennedy in Old and New 
Testament respectively, men, kindly and original, whom to 
see around the college with the “dog collars” and “ soup-plate 
hats” of Scotch clerical convention and withal the almost 


' equally conventional cigarettes, induces a puzzled sensation 


in the Yankee beholder. 

All these made us welcome in their classrooms and parlors, 
allowed their wives to expatiate upon the sanctity of the Allies’ 
cause and allowed us to confine our remarks to theology or com- 
parative climatics. Such utterances as they did venture con- 
cerning the one big world-fact together with such as we heard 
from John Kelman, Wallace Williamson, W. M. McGregor 
and other Edinboro clerics, gave us this impression as to Scotch 
feeling: To many it seemed that the Kaiser by his rampant 
imperialism and various “atrocities” had challenged the an- 
cient spirit of the Highlands and now it was a religio-patriotic 
duty to strike back in that same spirit. By the end of the 
term, 1915, over half of the students of the divinity colleges, 
had taken to the colors. To many others the issue is not so 
clear. They entertain certain misgivings, the hesitations of 
Caledonian canniness, but realizing the vanity of airing them 
just now, they emphasize such religious duties as in the ab- 
sorption of all minds in campaign reports, are apt to be for- 
gotten. 

The reaction against so-called “German” or “radical” 
theology has accentuated the normally conservative bent of 
Scottish thinking. This reaction shows itself ih such trifling 
ways as in the scraping and shuffling of students’ feet which 
greet the citation of some Teutonic authority and in the popular 
attributing to German sources of all apparently devil-born ideas. 
Thus my “wee free” landlady characterized as “German” 
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two of the worst afflictions which modern Christians have to 
endure, viz., Christmas (a heathen or popish feast) and Higher 
Criticism (a villainy too black even for paganism or papacy). 
One could detect the animus against “German theological 
vagaries” in many of the allusions of the pulpit. The thought- 
ful, however, in private would earnestly disclaim any effort 
to repudiate their great debt to the Germany of Schleiermacher 
and Ritschl, though frequent aspersions are cast on the hu- 
manitarian Christology of the “‘ Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,” 
as being somewhat related to what they call “the Christless 
foreign policy of Wilhelmsstrasze.” 

Three or four days were spent during Easter vacation 
around Victoria University, Manchester, with its satellite non- 
conformist divinity schools. About the brightest star in the 
constellation is James Hope Moulton of the Wesleyan School 
at Didsbury. He would be a breath of fresh air in any com- © 
. munity. He is frankly and proudly a Whig of the Whigs. 
“What would have been in store,” he exclaimed to an Amer- 
ican, “ for Anglo-Saxon democracy, if George the Third hadn’t 
been such a dunder-headed ass!” Shortly after our visit 
there his wife died and he left England for Y. M. C. A. work 
in India—one man whose soul intensive studies in philology 
have failed to wither. 

There too is A. S. Peake, a Primitive Methodist of by no 
means primitive scholarship; and there also we visited the 
classes of Robert Mackintosh in theology and: W. H. Bennet 
in Hebrew at Lancashire Independent College as well as Prof. 
Rhys-Davids’ famous course on Buddhism, in which the author- 
ity most referred to is Mrs. Rhys-Davids. 

The Easter and Trinity terms were spent at the Ford of the 
Oxen. The regular colleges retained but a sprinkling of their 
students: a few undersized or crippled, a few pacifists, a few 
Americans. The rest had assumed commissions almost as a 
matter of course—or perhaps as a matter of class-honor. 

Nowhere does traditional Anglicanism show itself up to 
worse advantage than in this home of lost causes and hoary 
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conservatisms. And particularly now, where there might be 
fire and reality in the services, one hears long “bidding 
prayers” and other petrified rites, for no other earthly reason 
than that these have been. And in the classroom :—any kind 
of a theology, methods of study as radical as you please, just 
so you don’t get near the particular roots of those sacred 
fetishes of ecclesiastical polity. One seemed to feel that to 
these divinity instructors was given the task of so doctoring the 


precipitate of critical study that it might not eat away any 


young curate’s belief in that hallowed establishment, so long 
supported and subsidized by public funds. 

And yet we found these teachers surprisingly cordial, in- 
formal—and human as Oxford dons can be. Two of us en- 
joyed Sanday’s famous New Testament seminar in which such 
scholars as Bartlett and Streeter still work under the direc- 
tion of that remarkable and lovable old sage of Christ Church. 
Connected with that foundation also, is Canon Scott Holland, 
in appearance like a mediaeval monk, whose lectures are as 
spirited as they are suggestive. 

Then there is F. C. S. Schiller, who talks as English as he 
looks German, still holding pragmatism’s battle line in Eng- 
land and William McDougall whose winsome determinism has 
popularized his “Body and Mind” and “Social Psychology” 
both of whose courses we attended at Corpus. Sayce, Ottley, 
Gilbert Murray, Percy Gardner and R. R. Marrett were 
among those who allowed us to enter their classrooms and 
listen. 

Then there are at Oxford, the two “irregular” divinity 
colleges—Mansfield (Congregationalist) and Manchester 
(Unitarian)—both with big equipment and rather tiny at- 
tendance (about thirty and ten respectively). W. B. Selbie, 
the principal of Mansfield, is a little dry caustic and careful 
thinker who stimulates your mentality without arousing any 
feelings whatever. James Moffatt, the transplanted Scot, 
since returned to his native soil, was then the glory of Mans- 
field—a truly wonderful exegete whom it is a real pleasure to 
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hear analyze and comment. His amazing supply of illustra- 
tive material, he utilizes, he claims, by means of a place- 
memory only, simply recalling where in a certain book he has 
seen such and such an incident. Bartlett in Church History 
and G. B. Gray in Hebrew complete the staff. 

J. Estlin Carpenter has since given way to L. P. Jacks, 
editor of the Hibbert Journal, as principal of Manchester Col- 
lege. Carpenter is a very imposing and attractive old man, 
still in the prime of power, whose besetting sin is the suffo- 
eating of his lectures with too many parallels from compara- 
tive religion. Jacks is far from the type of English pro- 
fessor, more like an easy-going good-humored Iowa farmer, 
lumbering along steadily but sure to arrive. 

A hundred and eighty mile cycle ride to Cambridge and 
back was timed a little too late to hear many lectures there. 
Principal Skinner of Westminster College—another Scotch 
contribution and a lecturer of unusual clarity and precision— 
entertained us one afternoon in his sylvan garden. F. Craw- 
ford Burkitt represents. the extreme apocalyptic view of 
Christ’s conception of the Kingdom as well as the common 
English scrap-and-item method of delivering a lecture. 

England, on the whole, has seemed to take the war less 
seriously than her northern sister. It has changed the tone 
and substance of both academic and pulpit utterance much 
less with her than north of the Tweed. Indeed there is ex- 
tant, particularly in the non-conformist divinity schools men- 
tioned above, a deep current of protest, not only against wars 
in general—everybody is opposed to them—but also to this 
war. Organizations like the “Fellowship of Reconciliation ” 
and the “ Brotherhood of Democratic Control” persist despite 
the frequent and savage barkings of the press against them as 
savoring of treason. 

I think it may be said that the clergy are to a less extent 
than on the continent and in Scotland, engaged in fanning 
the popular fury. But the persecution of the Head-Master 
of Eton and of the Archbishop of York are fairly indicative 
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of the feeling that runs pretty deeply in the minds of church- 
men as well as over the scurrilous pages of Bottomly’s “ John 
Bull.” It’s an inopportune time, it would seem, to put a 
rounded Christianity into practise, if you wish to escape the 
blood-hounds. War once to the fore, anything like considera- 
tion for the enemy is sure to be howled down as traitorous. 

In France, too, one noted a revived religious impulse. Here 
too, national and private woes have cut through indifference 
.and exposed the emptiness of the once fashionable libertinism 
and skepticism. Only one man of all those whom I questioned 
as to his religion in the filling out of the statistical cards, de- 
clared himself “‘ Republican” and mocked the chaplain as he 
made his rounds. The great majority of course returned 
themselves “Catholiques.” Antipathy to the church has been 
reduced partly by the sight of many priests fighting as men 
with men and not as clerics, over or apart from men. The 
Huguenot pastors are said to have shared even more of the 
rigors of the trenches. 

Up in the room of the American Ambulance Hospital, 
Neuilly-Paris, which served both as church and dentist office 
(“heaven and hell mixed” as the “ poi-poilus” put it), I have 
heard many a common sense talk, preceding the mass and full 
of the real variety of religious trust and devotion. Men talk 
not a little about “le bon Dieu” on their beds of pain. Some 
tell how the extravagances and inanities of the church as 
they knew it, gave them their first shove away from everything 
for which the church stood. One was given to believe that 
the church, in order to conserve the fruits of the war-revival 
would have to do, and that speedily, a good deal of house- 
cleaning. It was suggested that in dealing with our immi- 
grant socialist’s anti-religious bias, we need to remember what 
have been the tactics of the churches he has known in the old 
countries and against which his present stand is a protest. 

Either one of two philosophies is likely to thrive in us as 
we walk about in a cemetery:—materialism or Christian 
theism. Much of France is literally, all of Europe is virtually, 
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a graveyard. It will require no little measure of wisdom, 
determination and courage on the part of Christian teachers 
—to develop during and after the war—in the lands of Europe, 
the one philosophy rather than the other, to make of these times 
a demonstration of the indispensability of real religion, rather 
than what it may otherwise seem to be—its “ reductio ad ab- 
surdum.” 
TURTLE CREEK, PA. 








IV. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 
JOHN ©. RAEZER. 


The church’s activities in social service should center in 
the pulpit. It is a service inspired by a social pulpit. In dis- 
cussing this subject, it is not our purpose to consider histor- 
ical developments of religious life in the social sphere but to 
endeavor to make a point of attachment through the church for 
the Gospel and the modern social needs. Undoubtedly, the 
most important problem before the church today is social serv- 
ice—to give content to the message and to formulate plans of 
effort. It means another reformation. That is the lesson of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Prophecy is projected 
history. There must be a reformation in the church in order 
that it may do its part in the transformation of society. It 
will differ from the Reformation in several aspects. There 
will be no room for the arbitrariness of a Luther. The em- 
phasis will be laid upon social responsibility and duty rather 
than upon individual rights and function. The modern evan- 
gelist of the Sunday-Stough-Beiderwolf type is four hundred 
years behind the times. Their message is more fitted to the 
accomplishments of the sixteenth century than to the distinct- - 
ive needs of the twentieth century. Without a doubt, they 
have wrought transformations in lives in regard to individual 
morality and the sweetening of dispositions but they contribute 
practically nothing to the solution of the greatest problems of 
our compact and complex life of today. As claimants to re- 
ligious leadership, we are justified in expecting them to meet 
these vital needs. Our expectation is wholly disappointed for 
they even render these problems more difficult. That is their 
fundamental weakness. 
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That the social problems are the vital ones, we can feel in 
the throbbing of the life-blood through all the channels of life, 
providing our hearts are sensitive to it because of a Christlike 
sympathy. We see it in the various movements and in condi- 
tions everywhere. We hear it in the murmurings of despair 
and in the war-cries of the man-hungry and Mammon-wor- 
shippers. We hear it, also, in the call that comes through the 
resurrecting of Christ’s social ideals. We cannot see clearly 
what course these problems will take in the future nor what 
the detailed plan of action shall be on the part of the Chris- 
tian believers. We are much like our forefathers when they 
declared themselves free and independent. We know the goal 
—the Kingdom of God. There are so many unseen things 
and uncertainties lying before us that we must continually 
keep the vision of the Kingdom in our minds and the courage 
of the Kingdom in our hearts, and trust in the Revealer of the 
Kingdom as we meet every crisis. If we are ready to con- 
secrate, God is ready to lead. He provided the burning bush 
for Moses and the angel for Gideon. The Samaritan woman 
found Jesus at the well and for Paul there was Ananias to 
remove the scale from his eyes. We need the faith of Abram 
as he set out for an unknown land. We cannot compliment 
ourselves upon what we have done and then ignore the needs 
around us. No matter how much we have done, God calls us 
to further service as long as there are needs and unfulfilled 
ideals. ‘And whosoever shall compel thee to go one mile, 
go with him two.” 

It is not our purpose to tell of things we have done but to 
point out that we stand together at the Burning Bush and that 
God says to us, “Come now therefore, and I will send thee 
unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest bring forth my people the 
‘children of Israel out of Egypt.” It is not our intention to 
set forth a criticism of those ministers who do not throw 
their energy into the giving of a social message. We feel 
the force of Jesus’ words, “He that is without sin among you, 
let him first cast a stone.” We all need new vision. Some few 
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may, perchance, be sulking in their tents with Achilles-like 
selfishness, but for such the day of Patroclus’ death is coming. 
In considering this subject we shall present our thought under 
three heads: (1) the reasons for a social] message and service; 
(2) the content of this message and service as to general 
principles; (3) the application of these principles. 

One of the reasons why we should give a social message and 
engage in such service is that there is a need for these. Re- 
_ sentment and fear show such a need. Henry David Thoreau 
one time said that the reason why society did not discuss sex 
was because men and women were not pure enough to do so. 
The very fact that the social message arouses so much resent- 
ment is indicative of the lack of purity and justice in our 
social relationships. The fear that is felt in giving the social 
message is that which comes from seeing Anakim in a Prom- 
ised Land. 

The supreme tests in our Christian life come in our social 
relations. The test-hours are not in the Mangers but in the 
Calvarys; not in the impulsive “Thou art the Christ” but 
in the Trials of Jesus where Denials are bred; and not in the 
times of listening to Jesus’ teaching and of beholding His 
miracles but in the Betrayals. Our life is lived, primarily, 
among material things and in economic relations. The su- 
preme test of the reality of our prayer-life, of the effectiveness 
and value of our morality, and of the working out of Christ’s 
principles into a practical code of morals, arises in this rela- 
tionship. In that sense our morality is determined by eco- 
nomic conditions ; but it is in that sense only if we Christianize 
our economic life. 

To feel the need of a social message we may call to mind the 
poverty and low wages, child-labor, unsanitary housing, polit- 
ical corruption, commercial frauds, waste of human life, il- 
literacy, preventable disease, prostitution, intemperance, war, 
and militarism. When there is so much poverty in a land of 
such wonderful resources there surely is something that needs 
transforming, and, in the light of the tremendous concentra- 
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tion of wealth in the hands of a few, we feel the need for a 
moral transformation. Between one-fourth and one-third of 
the male workers in factories and mines earn less than $10.00 
per week and between two-thirds and three-fourths earn less 
than $15.00—lost working time not considered. Think of 
this in the light of the high cost of living and of the large un- 
earned accumulations of wealth, and we come to feel the need 
of a moral—of a Christian—transformation of our whole in- 
dustrial life. Some hardship comes through the Providence of 
God. To this we should be submissive for it develops us. 
There is, however, a very large amount that comes through 
the improvidence of man. This we should resist and seek to 
prevent, for it is suffering endured not for a moral purpose 
but because of an immoral purpose on the part of some. 

Human nature needs a social message. It is sometimes said 
that we cannot change human nature, no matter what our social 
arrangements are. If that be so, why should we not so ar- 
range our social life that it shall become more difficult for 
these so-called, hopelessly hardened, human beings to commit 
their crimes? History and experience teach us that human 
nature does change through influences from the Spirit of God 
and from environment. We shall consider the influences of 
environment later in this article. Human nature demands a 
social message either way. 

The welfare of the church—if that is not a too selfish motive 
—demands a regenerating of the world’s life. Jesus’s pur- 
pose was to rebuild the temple of human life. The building 
is not done by adding one stone upon another. It is a living 
temple and requires the exaltation of human life. God has 
done more than create a world out of simple elements and does 
more than “ keep it rolling in the sunbeams from year to year” 
as Goethe phrases it. He has made it a place for the develop- 
ment of humanity. Jesus came that we “may have life, and 
may have it abundantly.” The church’s opportunity is hu- 
manity; its task is uplift; its guide is Christ; and its test is 
in its effectiveness in regeneration. The endurance of the 
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church does not rest upon the number of members, financial 
strength, or stately and costly edifices, but upon its power in 
rebuilding humanity. 

The effectiveness of our worship depends upon social better- 
ment. In Amos we read, “I hate, I despise your feasts, and 
T will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. . . . Take 
thou away from me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear 
the melody of thy viols. But let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” God says that wor- 
ship is not acceptable unto Him unless it is associated with 
a life of justice and righteousness. It makes it imperative 
that we consecrate ourselves to the removal of gross injustices. 
Worship does influence life, but it is also true that life—social 
life—determines the effectiveness of our worship. 

Social service has a marked bearing upon Sabbath observ- 
ance. “The sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
sabbath.” God did not rest nor hallow the seventh day until He 
had created for six days and had seen that the work which He 
did was “very good.” The sabbath for us is a privilege rather 
than an imposing of duty. The observance of this day is a 
reward rather than a command. The important question is 
not “ From what shall I abstain on this day?” but it is “ Have 
I so lived and worked for God’s Kingdom in the days that have 
passed as to make me worthy of the sabbath?” True sabbath 
observance cannot be enforced; it must be won. Outward 
enforcement of the observance of this day will not better hu- 
manity, but the betterment of humanity will promote real 
observance of the day. 

Another reason for a social message is that it is an insep- 
arable part of the teaching of Jesus and that social service is 
an inseparable part of the service to which His Spirit inspires 
us. Christianity is very comprehensive in its scope. It gen- 
erates life here and inspires hope for hereafter. It is a life 
and a hope for the individual and for society. The “Q” 
document shows the emphasis Jesus places upon the ethical 
aspect of our present life. Ethics for social life—as we shall 
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point out later—occupy a prominent place. Because of this 
wideness and depth of the Gospel, people have a right to expect 
of it a satisfying of their social needs. The determining 
factor as to the nature of our Christian work is not “ What 
will satisfy human needs?” but “What is in harmony with 
the principles of Jesus and the fulfillment of His purpose for 
mankind?” Nevertheless, in regard to our needs, we expect 
present help as well as promise for the future. Were a 
physician to say to a man with a broken leg, “It is very un- 
fortunate. These things must occur. Be patient. In heaven 
you will have the same rewards as others and your leg will be 
healed there,” and then walk away without giving surgical 
attention, you would consider him incompetent. The poverty- 
stricken, the oppressed, and all those suffering. because of 
social sores, expect the church to be unlike the above physi- 
cian and to have a message of healing for the present. The 
Christian life is more than treading a narrow foot-bridge 
stretched across a deep chasm. It is a persistent toiling and 
climbing upward from the valley of indifference, unbelief, 
hate, and injustice, to the sunlit summit of a city set on a 
hill, where there are zeal, faith, love, and justice. This up- 
ward climbing is not only for individuals but for humanity. 
We hear the tramp, tramp, tramp, down the halls of time, but 
it is always from the cradle to the grave. The Christian strives 
to make it a marching not only from the cradle to the grave, 
but also from attainment unto attainment, from truth unto 
truth, and from the Kingdom of Mammon into the Kingdom 
of God. 

The unforgivable sin is a social sin. To sin against the 
Holy Spirit is to thwart His purpose, which is that of unity 
and fellowship among mankind. To stand in the way of the 
furtherance of these Kingdom ideals, Jesus tells us, is the 
supreme folly of Satanic achievement. 

Social service is the remaking of environment—human and 
material—as a result of the Spirit of Christ within the heart. 
One reason why we should change our environment when 
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Christ becomes the ruling power in our lives is that such effort 
is the natural expression of our changed life and new purposes. 
As a person becomes developed in his artistic taste he will most 
naturally replace some of the pictures in his home with others 
and will rearrange many of them. As we are drawn unto the 
“Lifted up” Christ, our relationships in life are readjusted 
as are those of the clustering filings drawn to the magnet. The 
apostles in the early church, Huss, and Zwingli, could not keep 

_their religious message confined to an individual area. It 
overflowed in a social service. 

Repentance leads to such service. It is a changing of pur- 
pose. It is a determination to follow the mountain ideals— 
those which transfigure. It involves social morality. John 
the Baptist preached repentance. He told them to turn from 
evil to the Lamb of God. “ Ye offspring of vipers, who warned 
you to flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth therefore 
fruit worthy of repentance.” When the people asked him, 
“What then must we do?” he answered, “ He that hath two 
coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and he that hath 
food, let him do likewise” and again, ‘“ Extort no more than 
that which is appointed you.” This was a social message. 
Repentance is a changing of our opinions and convictions as 
to what constitutes the chief good of man. “Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon the earth . . . but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven.” Usually the chief good of man 
is considered to be material possessions. In pointing out 
with pride the attainments of our civilization, reference is 
mostly made to the number of tons of steel that was made 
last year, the amount of exports, the high point at which cer- 
tain stocks are selling, and the total amount of investments. 
This is looked upon as the high tower of our progress in which 
there shines a light that draws humanity upward. It is, how- 
ever, a tower that rests upon the unstable foundations of starv- 
ing wages, poverty, blasted family life, intemperance, sup- 
pressed ambitions, strife, injustice, a tremendous indifference 
to the ideals of Jesus, and the Pharisaical attitude which will 
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“strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel.” The light in 
this tower is a deceitful light. It leads men and women to 
pray, like Midas, the prayer that starves the souls. The prayer 
for gold makes a heart of iron. Material possessions are con- 
sidered the chief good of man, not only usually, but also natu- 
rally, and that is why we “must be born again.” That is why 
Jesus’ Kingdom must COME. The chief good of man lies in 
helping to build up men and society into the likeness of the 
Kingdom. We lay up treasures in a little child, by implant- 
ing virtues in its heart that will in years of manhood or woman- 
hood shine forth in a beautiful character, by instilling ideals 
in its mind that will in later years lead into a glorious service, 
and by inspiring in the soul a courage that will in the years 
of conflict enable the man or woman to stand firm-for Right. 
As in children, so in heaven. “Suffer the little children .. . 
for of such is the Kingdom of heaven.” To lay up treasures 
in heaven is to do those things that will bring the Kingdom life 
into fruition in our world life. This we must accept as the 
chief good of man in order to have a repentance acceptable 
unto Jesus. 

Christianity is a stirring life and sometimes leads to the 
breaking of things. The Reformation was a revolution. We 
sometimes annoint Jesus with broken things. He commended 
the woman who broke an alabaster box of the precious oint- 
ment of spikenard and poured it on His head. For the sake 
of Jesus and His Kingdom coming there must often be broken 
habits and thoughts, broken hearts and hopes, broken customs, 
institutions, and thrones. Never let us be afraid to be breakers 
of images that we might have Reality and Truth. 

The compassion of Jesus in our hearts compels us to change 
environment because of the effects that it has upon the phys- 
ical comforts of man. This compassion brings to our minds 
the words of Joseph as we look upon the needs of others, “ But 
have me in thy remembrance when it shall be well with thee, 
and show kindness, I pray thee, unto me, and make mention of 
me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house.” Love com- 
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pels us to hear the protestations of pain in our social life, and 
impels us to heal the social diseases. 

Furthermore, we should change our environment because of 
the effect it has upon spiritual life. Christianity is a life of 
unity and codperation. True Christianity cannot exist on 
any other than a like foundation. The cement between the 
bricks in the superstructure would not prevent the col- 
lapse of the building if there were an expanding substance be- 
tween the foundation stones forcing them farther and farther 


‘apart. The codperative life cannot exist on a competitive 


foundation and the spirit of unity will not endure upon a 
foundation of strife. Our social, political, and industrial life 
must be pervaded by the refashioning power of the Gospel for 
the sake of our spiritual welfare, for those are the things we 
work with and live among every day of our lives. We cannot 
build a Christian superstructure upon an unchristian founda- 
tion without inviting failure. 

The importance of the material in relation to the spiritual 
is seen in John’s vision in Revelation, in which so much place 
is given to the material in the descriptions. Land ownership 
and unsettled conditions in our industrial life have an influence 
upon the spiritual. It has been noticed that in sections in 
which the land is owned by a few and the farmers are tenants. 
moving every year or two, that the standard of morality is not 
as high as in communities in which the farmers own the land 
they till. The unemployment problem and other unstable 
conditions in industrial life cause a drifting from place to 
place by laborers that has a bad effect upon their morality. 
They do not feel their responsibility to any particular locality. 
Migratory life breeds a migratory morality. 

A man who was a good church member according to the 
standards by which we usually judge, a respected citizen, and 
an honest thinker and a loyal worker, after hearing a sermon 
full of high ideals, went out from the church saying, “ Well, 
tomorrow morning we must get down to earth again.” He 
said it in a tone of voice that indicated a mingled feeling of 
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sadness and resignation to the seemingly inevitable. Another, 
walking with him, said after a few minutes of silence, “I was 
just thinking what a noble work it would be for the church to 
bring the earth up to you, so that you would not need to step 
far down from the heights, to which you were inspired in 
church, as you go out into the world’s work.” Often, we 
hear it said, “ Do not give all your time to business, but give 
a good portion to the Lord.” Why is there this division of 
time? Are the two interests incompatible? Can we give 
time to the Lord only in the church and its related work ? 
Why not give all the time to the Lord? Let Him determine 
the nature of our business activities and if the application of 
His principles is not in harmony with the present system of 
business, then change the system. 

When John the Baptist was in prison there were two things 
that caused the deep shadow of doubt to hang over him. One 
was the unexpected in the work of Jesus and the other was the 
prison with its cold, damp, bare walls. The Psalmist tells us 
that God’s “way was in the sea.” The sea is the meeting 
place of all the waters and the emblem of codperation. In the 
blending of our lives in human brotherhood we come nearer 
to God and He, nearer to us. God told Moses that, when he 
would plead with Pharaoh for the deliverance of the Hebrews 
from oppression, he was to say, “Let my people go, that they 
may serve me.” ‘They were taken from economic bondage in 
order that they might be better servants of God. We shall 
take just one more example of the influence of social condi- 
tions upon our moral and spiritual problems. The modern 
boy problem has for its distinctive element, that of environ- 
ment. Fundamentally, the needs of the boy are the same as 
in the time of Cain and Abel. Professor Witmer of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania says of Dr. Montessori’s educational 
methods for children, “They are both old and new.” The 
same is true of the modern boy problem. The “new” is en- 
tirely a matter of environment. Crowded city life, indus- 
trial conditions, and the complexity of modern life, make the 
boy problem new. 
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The third reason why we need social service is that we are 
continually confronted with the insufficiency of purely indi- 
vidualistic effort. It is true that we must change the heart 
of the individual. But why should that prevent us from 
changing outward conditions which will help to make his 
heart better than it otherwise could be and why should we 
hinder the natural expression in social effort of a heart and 
mind transfigured through Jesus Christ? We must work 
through individuals. That is why any social movement seeks 
to enlist individuals in its ranks. The social purpose can only 
be accomplished by making individuals better and by arousing 
their social consciousness. Then they become good workers, 
but the work is yet to be done. They must be inspired to put 
their vision into action. How could individuals accomplish a 
social aim without social action? How could there be social 
redemption without social change? A social aim implies the 
need of social betterment. This may be brought about either 
by remodelling or by reconstructing through the social action 
of individuals. One thousand individuals made perfect in 
personal habits and morals would not be social redemption for 
that body of individuals if they had not also changed their im- 
perfect social relationships. The argument about “ working 
on the individual heart” as an excuse for ignoring social 
action is worn so threadbare that one can see through to the 
heart back of it. On the other hand there are those who lay 
all stress on social action as an excuse for evading individual 
responsibility. ‘That, too, is a one-sided view, and it contains 
an element of selfishness that would undermine social action. 
We must work upon individuals to make them better and to 
inspire them to an unselfish service for humanity. We must 
also work upon environment because of the effect it has upon 
the betterment of individuals and society, and we must do 
much of our work by social action as well as by individual 
effort. 

We shall now take up the second main division of our dis- 
cussion and consider what, in a general way, is the content 
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of the social message and of social service. Gymnasiums, 
bands, baseball teams, camping trips, hospital service, sewing 
schools, classes in English for Italians and other foreigners, 
lectures on “First Aid to the Injured” and “Safety First,” 
and various other things of a like nature, do not constitute 
social service for the church in the fundamental sense. These 
things, if done by a church, are all right and accomplish a good 
work. Not every church is equipped in a financial or a ma- 
terial way to do these things. In doing these things, do not 
feel that you are fulfilling your mission in social service. The 
organized church, in our modern complex society, finds it im- 
possible to do all that Jesus did in the way of direct and de- 
tailed ministry to the social needs of today. The church 
must be a place in which vision is received and the will in- 
spired for the performing of these functions through their 
proper channels, , 

Lodging-houses, soup-houses, employment bureaus, and simi- 
lar efforts, are functions of the state. The church should be 
a directing force; point out needs; indicate the remedy; and 
inspire people to act. The church is not a benevolent associa- 
tion and our classes and synods are not charity bazaars. These 
bodies should be a source of wisdom and power to us in giving 
us @ social aim, practical plans of action, and much needed en- 
couragement in making the effort. The church is not so much 
a medium through which we serve as it is a source of plan 
and inspiration for service. It is becoming too machine-like. 
In caring for the machinery we neglect the fertilizer and the 
loosening of the soil. Many things such as we named above 
can and, to some extent, ought to be done by the church, in 
order to utilize space and money that otherwise might remain 
unused much of the time. This is not the chief part of social 
service, however, and we shall now endeavor to outline what 
we consider the chief elements in this particular work. 

It is twofold; to give social vision and passion; and to pro- 
duce a consecration of the will. It is the combining—chiefly 
in the pulpit—of the teaching and the preaching functions. 


23 
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It is educational and inspirational. As preparatory to this, 
the spirit of teachableness must be cultivated. Jesus could 
do no work in Nazareth because of their unteachable disposi- 
tion and He left and came down to Capernaum. He tells us, 
“Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the Kingdom of heaven.” One of the marked 
characteristics of childhood is teachableness. We must be 
willing to take every problem to Christ. It is needful to take 
the Gospel into every activity of life, but we must also take 
‘every problem into the Gospel. Muddy and foul water is run 
through a filtering plant and it is clarified and purified. We ~ 
need to filter our problems through the Gospel. The benefit 
of the bible for us is not so much in what we think of it as in 
what it makes us think of ourselves and of our fellowman. 
The Christian life is a progressive attainment of truth. We 
may later accept as truth something which we now reject as 
not being truth. We are at all times, to a degree, given to an 
unrealized infidelity. In Genesis it says of Noah that he was 
“perfect in his generations.” He was blameless according to 
then known standards. That may not be what the writer had 
in mind when he wrote those words, but that is what it amounts 
to. There is no real search for God’s truth without painful 
experience through which intense desire leads a teachable heart 
and mind. They are not growing pains but birth pains. 
Evolution in morality is God’s fundamental principles giving 
birth to new applications in either new or old situations. 
With the teachable spirit developed we can proceed to arouse 
social consciousness by creating in minds and hearts a social 
vision and a social passion. 

A faithful member of church, of good moral habits, sold 
his vote. He honestly believed he had committed no wrong. 
His thoughts ran something like this, “If they are fools 
enough to give it, I will take it. One man is as good as the 
other and I will vote for the one who gave me money. He 
will get a high salary and I have to pay part of it in taxes, so 
let him give me a few dollars when I help to put him there.” 
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We need to awaken a feeling of social responsibility and appre- 
ciation. He toyed with that which was bought with blood and 
did not hold it sacred. 

We should endeavor to get people to use their imagination. 
If they take the promises of Jesus and His working principles 
and picture the Kingdom in their minds, they will have an 
inspirational force of no mean value. John did that and we 
have the book of Revelation to quicken us. The making of 
images in our minds is one of the most powerful factors in our 
lives. Religious imagination is of great value, even if we do 
sometimes exaggerate. Progress is made because of it. 
People are to be aroused to a consciousness of social needs. 
Christianity rightly applied does this. The glory of Chris- 
tianity is that it not only satisfies needs but also creates needs. 
There is a saving power in a conscious need. The heart ach- 
ing for the “sound of a voice that is still” may be caused to 
listen for angel voices. The vacant chair may cause one to 
turn to the Great White Throne. When we come to realize 
that the touch and voice of love are missing in the manifold 
works of the world, and when we, looking to see purity and 
justice enthroned, behold the vacant throne, we may be caused 
to turn to Jesus and to endeavor to enthrone His Love in the 
world. 

Another phase of this work is to awaken people to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that there is “no room in the inn” for Jesus. 
I see Jesus walk up to the traffickers in white slavery and say- 
ing to them, “Be compassionate; love woman and do not de- 
stroy her virtue.” They say, “There is no room in the inn.” 
I see Jesus go up to the speculators in Wall Street and say to 
them, “ Have brotherly love and do not gamble away the life- 
blood of America.” They say, “No room in the inn.” I see 
Jesus, the child of Bethlehem, go up to the exploiters in child- 
labor, who are burning out their little lives on the altar of 
Mammon, and télling them, “Love the children as I did; 
suffer them to come into the Kingdom of healthy manhood and 
womanhood in body, mind, and soul.” There is “no room 
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in the inn.” I see Jesus go up to the traffickers in liquor 
and say, “ Make a sacrifice for your weaker brother.” Again, 
there is “no room in the inn.” I see Jesus go up to the money 
and the industrial kings and say, “Cease your bloody traffic 
in war for gain and your merciless oppression in wage slav- 
ery.” There is “no room in the inn.” The more quickly 
the church realizes that there is “no room in the inn” and that 
there is room in the stable-manger, the better it will be for 
it and for humanity. The way to have Jesus with us is to 
raze the “inn” to the ground and to build up the “ manger.” 
Ts this pessimistic and unpatriotic? It would be did we not 
have in mind the Great Physician. Does the good mother, 
when she knows her child is sick, hide the symptoms, deny 
that it is sick, and refuse to send for the physician ? 

This brings us into the class struggle. The class struggle— 
between good and evil—will last and should last as long as 
there is evil. Whenever it is between those persons lined up 
for righteousness and justice and those for Mammon and in- 
justice, it is justifiable. Slavery agitation, temperance agi- 
tation, and labor struggles are such. Jesus said, “I came not 
to send peace, but a sword. For I came to set a man at vari- 
ance against his father, and the daughter against her mother,” 
and again, “‘ Woe unto you, scribes and pharisees, hypocrites. 
. . « [send unto you prophets . . . that upon you may come 
all the righteous blood shed on the earth.” Someone has said 
of Jesus, “He was the Son of Man, not the son of a class 
of men.” This is partly true and partly wrong. He was the 
Christ of humanity but He also was the champion of the 
righteous against the unyielding and bigoted unrighteous. 
All this is only justifiable as it looks toward the codperation of 
mankind. When we have confusion of tongues, we leave an 
unfinished tower. It is a codperation of those standing for 
righteousness against those standing for unrighteousness that 
there may be a prevailing of codperation. In some of its 
aspects it is a codperation of the many against the few that 
there may be a codperation of all. 
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A further work is to create and intensify the desire to make 
our lives and service to “be as the light of the morning, when 
the sun riseth, a morning without clouds, when the tender 
grass springeth out of the earth.” It means a passion for a 
service that will help to remove the clouds of poverty, intem- 
perance, exploitation, and wars, so that the tender lives of 
childhood and youth, of the sad and oppressed, may spring up, 
live, and grow. It is said that our efforts along that line are 
very often unappreciated and that if we give some people 
better conditions they would not be grateful for them. If 
the gift of justice is too large for some to receive, it is not too 
large for us to give. We must remember that it takes time 
for people to learn to appreciate and to use rightly that to 
which they have not been accustomed. People born, raised, 
and living, in slums and knowing nothing else, cannot appre- 
ciate some of the privileges of better conditions. The trend 
of their lives cannot be changed in a moment. That is not a 
reason for refusing to give them what it is our duty to give. 
The way to get them to appreciate better things is to have them 
_ live among such. Charity is insufficient. We must point 

this out to our people. An officer of a benevolent association 
one time said to a minister, “ We are doing the work the church 
ought to be doing.” The minister replied, “You are mis- 
taken. You are doing the work the need for which, the church 
ought to be preventing to a great degree.” Justice is to be 
championed first and then we exercise charitable functions 
with better grace, and there will be a very greatly diminished 
need for charity. Whenever charity is a substitute for jus- 
tice, it is a mockery. Some claim that poverty is necessary 
in order to develop the spirit of love in those who have and 
who perform acts of charity. Who is so degenerate as to want 
misfortune to exist in others in order that he might develop 
his own spirituality? If that is the only method of develop- 
ment, how will the poverty-stricken develop spiritually? If 
that is needful, what will we do in heaven? Lither our ideals 
of blessedness in heaven are wrong or else it is a place of spir- 
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itual stagnation. We believe neither of these things and we 
do not believe poverty is a necessity for anyone’s spiritual 
growth. We believe that poverty is a perversion of God’s 
purpose by man. The Psalmist was right when he said, 
“ Jehovah is my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures.” We have been prone to spir- 
itualize the life out of these words. The trouble is that the 
“green pastures” have been monopolized by some men at the 
. expense of the great majority. 

When Jesus came it was more than a visitation of “The 
day-spring from on high”; it was a dwelling, an abiding. It 
' is not enough for us to visit the outcast and the poor. Life 
must be shared with them. It is our duty and our privilege 
to see to it that they have a just portion of the blessings of 
the material world and of human fellowship, and that they be 
considered as human beings worthy of such and not as mere 
machines or chattel slaves. Our ambition should not be to 
possess things, to win fame, or to “sit in the seats of the 
mighty,” but to mix our life up with the Kingdom Coming 
as an uplifting power. 

The church must be a social conscience—a voice stimulating 
social vision and arousing social passion. The work of 
Ithuriel is not yet done. The church is to charge the social 
atmosphere with the above ideals and even non-christians will 
bear fruit as a result. We all breathe in the air and it sus- 
tains health and life. Some fail to acknowledge this as a gift 
from God and others deny God, but all receive the benefits of 
His gift. God “sendeth rain on the just and the unjust.” 
Christianity is similar. It is an atmosphere in which we live 
as a result of the omnipresent Spirit of God and of regenerated 
lives. Some receive its inspirational benefits, doing many 
good works, who do not recognize God as the source of the 
Gift. They believe in some of the fruits of Christianity 
without believing in Christianity itself or, for some, in its 
Fountain Head. It is the duty of the church to set forth 
clearly these ideals. We need a social creed. We must have 
social convictions and formulate them in clear, practical state- 
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ments. The social creed of the church is yet in its infancy. 
It is in the rough marble and it will take the social conflict— 
intense, as the lines draw closer—to chisel out a clear, recog- 
nizable, figure. Luther followed his Reformation principles 
a long way in the conflict before his creed assumed anything 
like a practical, workable, form. Let us take the social prin- 
ciples in the teachings of Jesus and, with belief in them as 
right and in Jesus as our power, set forth upon the struggle 
and formulate our creeds out of our experience, which will be 
intense enough to compress our varied convictions and aims 
into a unity of expression as well as of purpose. 

The second part of the work is to secure consecration of the 
will. A well-balanced life exerts the powers of heart, mind, 
and will. If we arouse the feelings and awaken the mind 
but do not consecrate the will, we have no outlet for our new 
life and it dies. It is harder to resurrect it than to give birth 
to it. A new spirit in heart and mind needs outlet in action. 
This outlet has two channels and is incomplete unless both 
are open. The one is individual morality and the other is 
social morality. The latter has been kept closed at times and 
usually clogged. Social service balances our Christian life 
and is the salvation of our spiritual vitality. 

The question arises, “Are Christ’s social ideals practic- 
able?’ They were in His own social relationships. Real 
progress is attained only by, at least, striving toward them. 
If readjustments are necessary in our modern life to make 
them so, let us make these changes. To say that His ideals 
are impracticable is usually a lack of faith, a cloak for in- 
difference, or a last resort when reason fails. Nothing worth 
while was ever accomplished in this world through a spirit of 
that kind. 

The church should get the people to declare and to use 
their power for righteousness. The people who shouted 
“Hosana” at the Triumphal Entry were not the ones who 
shouted “Crucify Him” at the Trial; they were in the multi- 
tude, lamenting when Jesus went out to Calvary. Their great 
fault was that they failed to expend their power. We must 
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not only believe in the social ideals of Jesus but also employ 
our power in their behalf, by speech, by act, and by ballot. 
We must use every power of our being to resist that which 
opposes them; to set them forth clearly and forcibly always; 
to promote them; and to live them. The great need of the 
church is not greater resources, increased financial strength, 
finer equipment, or better organization—not denying that 
these are needed—but an unfaltering consecration to the ideals 
of Jesus. As soon as principle is sacrificed for self or for 


‘detail, strength is lost, power wanes, evil grows worse and 


laughs at the timidity of Right. For such consecration to 
the ideals of Jesus for the individual and for society and for 
the application of our power, we require an unwavering faith. 
Had Peter distrusted Jesus, he would not have had the full 
net. Many a hard battle for Right has been lost when near 
victory because faith weakened. We must have faith iin 
Christianity as a cause as well as in Christ as a person. “For 
this cause, came I unto this hour.” The principles of Chris- 
tianity and those of Socialism failed in Europe, because a 
principle conquers only when embodied in individuals by an 
unconquerable faith. "We must have an unfaltering faith for 
the persistent utilization of individual and social power in 
behalf of Jesus’ social ideals. This will mean for us the 
transformation pains. Simeon told Mary that the coming of 
Jesus into her life would mean the piercing of her heart with 
a sword. The crown of thorns comes before the crown of life. 
The work of the church is to cultivate the spirit of teachable- 
ness, to give a social purpose, and to incite to social action. 
For the third main division, we have the application of 
these general principles to specific problems. There immedi- 
ately come before us war, preparedness, liquor traffic, women’s 
suffrage and labor, child-labor, and capitalism, labor, and 
socialism. We shall consider only capitalism and socialism as 
these are fundamental, while the others are more or less only 
related problems. The problem of capitalism versus social- 
ism has assumed such proportions that it cannot be ignored. 
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We are compelled to take one side or the other—tacitly or 
assertively. 

Jesus gave principles for our social life and not practical 
expositions of a system or systems. These principles, in part, 
were given direct, and, in part, must be worked out from 
seemingly unrelated details of effort made by Jesus in His 
daily work. He was giving a message for more than His own 
age, but for future ages as well. Had He given us a prac- 
tical exposition of a system rather than life principles, His 
message would lose its force in the ages following, with their 
widely different problems. We, however, are to give a 
message for today and not for the centuries that are to come. 
We are to bring the teachings of Jesus and the social needs of 
our time into an effective relationship, by practical expositions 
of His principles and by working out resultant social systems. 
We are to fashion our economic relations so that they will 
promote brotherhood. God has established eternal laws of 
righteousness which are revealed to us by flashes in the Old 
Testament and by a full shining light in Jesus, followed by 
other flash revelations in the work of the apostles in the early 
church. The incidents and the texts are not the details which 
we are to use; neither are they proof-texts for any particular 
syste. They are valuable to us as, revealing the underlying 
principles, they throw us back upon these eternal laws of life. 
From these laws we must move out into the social life of today, 
working out our own social salvation. We read “In the sweat 
of thy face, shalt thou eat bread,” about the Exodus, the 
message of Amos, the commands forbidding the taking of 
interest, the command “No man shall take the mill or the 
upper millstone to pledge ; for he taketh a man’s life to pledge,” 
and these are but flashes of underlying principles. Economic 
oppression and accumulations of unearned wealth by indi- 
viduals or groups are wrong and mar the fellowship of human- 
ity. The tools needed to produce the necessities of life should 
be owned and kept by each, which in this era of production 
means by all. Jesus says “ But he that is greatest among you, 
shall be your servant.” Ability is to be used to serve man- 
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kind and not to exploit and oppress. ‘And as ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Eco- 
nomically applied this would remove surplus value. The 
so-called communism of the apostles shows the trend of a 
genuine application of the Gospel. As we apply the prin- 
ciples of the Bible, and especially of the Gospel, to our eco- 
nomic life we are led into industrial democracy. That is the 
aim of socialism, which becomes the channel for the expression 
‘of Christianity in economic life. You say that there is no 
ethics of production in the Gospel. There is no ethics there 
for producing offspring and yet who would hesitate to say that 
it is unchristian for syphilitic parents to bear children? If 
we take Jesus’ purpose and His social principles and apply 
them to our economic life, we must change from a competitive 
method of production to a codperative, and from production 
for profit to production for use. Every one should receive 
the social value of what they produce, without the major por- 
tion of it going to those who have done nothing to earn it. 
We cannot give a technical exposition of the ethics of capital- 
ism and of socialism, as that would take us beyond the neces- 
sary limits of this article. Let us sum it up in the following 
way. The capitalist says, “What is mine is mine, and as 
much as I can get of fhine is mine and the small balance of 
thine is thine.” The socialist says, “ What is mine is mine 
and what is thine is thine, but what is ours is ours.” The 
Christian says, “ What is mine is mine but as much as I can 
spare of mine is thine, and what is thine is thine, but what is 
ours is ours.” Capitalistic ethics is widely separated and 
divergent from Christian ethics; socialistic ethics is almost 
identical with Christian ethics. Capitalistic ethics and Chris- 
tian ethics cannot be blended without destroying the former; 
while socialistic ethics and Christian ethics can be blended 
very easily. Socialism is the natural and logical economic 
channel for the expression of the Christian spirit. 
Socialism and communism are not identical. The latter 
would abolish all private property, while socialism abolishes 
only that which is involved in the problem of rent, interest, 
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and profit. Slaves, toll-bridges, and similar things have been 
abolished at certain times and in certain places, and that is an 
abolition of private property. Socialism is not a forcing of 
morality by law. To inaugurate any system that requires a 
majority to believe in it and to support it before it can become 
effective, is to enact, not prohibitory or restraining laws, but 
laws which are the expression of the conviction of the majority. 


It is not a laying of restraint upon a degenerating life, but it 


is the making of a way for an aspiring life. Someone will 
say that socialism kills initiative in our work. Initiative 
exists not only in relation to our work with material things, 
but also, in a higher form, in our moral relation to our fellow- 
man as we work. Here, socialism develops initiative while 
capitalism suppresses it. In regard to initiative in our daily 
occupation, we do not believe that it will kill any man’s initia- 
tive to know that the amount he receives depends upon the 
amount that he produces and that he will get a just rather than 
an unjust return for that which he does. In a short experi- 
ence in an industrial town, glaring examples of the crushing 
of initiative have come to our notice. Capitalism is not a 
political party or a religion, but involves morality. Socialism 
is not a political party or a religion but it, too, involves 
morality. Some have made it their religion because of the 
barrenness in social realms of the application of the power of 
the Gospel by the church. Socialism, of course, must further 
itself through the medium of a political party. It is lifted 
out of the realm of mere local and partisan politics, in that 
it is a world movement. We need the spread of socialism 
among Christians and the spread of Christianity among social- 
ists. The two must be blended through personalities. We 
believe that after the principles of socialism are at work and 
well-established, the Spirit of the Gospel will prompt us to a 
still closer approach to perfect codperation and brotherhood. 
Let us do first things first, but do not let us fail to do them. 
“T do not ask to see the distant scene; one step enough for 
me.” Socialism is the neat step in our social development. 
In the work of social service, our motive must be love, not 
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self-love but love for humanity because of love for God. Our 
effort is not to save the church but to save humanity. The 
church can only save itself by losing itself. “ He that loveth 
his life, loseth it.” Patience must be exercised. Let us be 
patient with our fellowman as God is patient with us. Oh, 
the Infinite Patience of God! ‘“ Daddy build,” lisped the 
little child. The father sat upon the floor, took the blocks, 
and began to build a house that he had quickly erected in his 


_mind upon the challenge of the little one. The foundation 


was completed and the first story added, when a restless, care- 
less, lively, little foot tumbled the first story to the floor. At 
the second attempt, the father was enabled to finish the second 
story before any mishap, but then one sweep of a chubby, 
little hand knocked the second story down. The third story 
had been added, when, in spite of father’s precautions and 
warnings, an eager, little hand, in endeavoring to place a block 
upon the building to “help Daddy,” ruined part of the third 
story. A series of such experiences make up the remaining 
effort in completing the building. In manhood we retain a 
certain element of childhood, and the father had become greatly 
interested in the erection of this building. He found it a test 
in patience and it brought to his mind the infinite patience 
of God. He has His vision and purpose for the building up 
of humanity into the Kingdom. He has given us revealed 
truth in Jesus and otherwise. He sends His Spirit to in- 
struct, to guide, and to inspire. He has sent pain to protest 
and to reveal needs. Progress is slow. How often an un- 
guarded foot tumbles over much that has been done for better- 
ment, because of indifference, ignorance, and a lack of faith. 
How often our hands sweep in ruins much of the work that 
He has done, because of wars, strife, and oppression. How 
often in our eager endeavor to help and to add to God’s temple 
of humanity we throw it back centuries, because of misdirected 
energy in religious work and of clinging to the old when 
necessity demands the new. “Oh, for a closer walk with 


God.” 
LANCASTER, Pa. 














V. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL THEOLOGY. 
J. I, SWANDER. 


Why not? We have all other kinds of theology. Why not 
a little of this? We have Biblical theology sought after by 
the popular mind and taught in training schools, with indi- 
vidual dependence upon the Spirit of God as the true and only 
interpreter of the Divine Word; we have Hxegetical theology 
as the science of drawing out the true meaning of the Holy 
Scriptures by a critical examination of the sacred text in the 
original tongue; we have Christological theology, a searching 
after the knowledge of God through “the only begotten Son, 
* which is in the bosom of the Father”; we have Historic theol- 
ogy in the study of Church history as its most concrete and 
concurrent form; we have Dogmatic theology as the Church’s 
apprehensions of the truth of Divine Revelation formulated in 
creeds and dogmas; we have Systematic theology as an effort 
to associate all the essential teachings of Revelation in one 
complete whole; we have Speculative theology in its attempts 
to penetrate the heavens and climb into the secret councils of 
eternity; we have Practical theology, or the application of 
Christian truth in the discharge of Christian duties; we have 
Homiletical theology applied in the construction and delivery 
of sermons; we have Pastoral theology which brings into prac- 
tical view the proper relation of the Christian ministry to 
the laity of the Church; and why should we not have Psycho- 
logical theology as the science of attaining to a proper appre- 
hension, reception and communication of the truth as it is 
fontally in- Christ Jesus ? 

The beginning of all theological inquiry must start with the 
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assumption that there is a God concerning whom and whose 
attributes and purposes the science proposes to interest and 
exercise itself in the way of rational inquiry. Of course it 
may also be assumed that the correctness of such assumption 
will find its justification in the logical conclusion to be reached 
at the end of the syllogism. 

Such an assumption of the existence of a being whom we 
call God is something different from a presumption. It would 
be a presumption for us to assume that the planet Mars is 
‘inhabited, and that we do so for the purpose of having a 
rational starting point in the construction of a system of 
Martial sociology. Such an alleged tentative position would 
be presumptuous because we know nothing about it and have 
no adequate means of acquiring any conclusive information 
upon the subject by the study thereof. 

With reference to the being of God the case is different. 
Here the assumption is not a presumption. Indeed it would 
be a negative presumption not to assume the existence of God. 
Worse. It would be folly. “The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” There is no correlation between the pos- 
sibly inhabited condition of Mars and a positive intuition of 
the human mind. There is, however, in us a God-idea which 
is not only of but also an organic and constitutional part of 
the mind. 

This innate idea of God is not equivalent to an exact and 
full knowledge of the Deity as He is in His unsearchable self; 
but, as a part of the image which the Divine has stamped upon 
the human, it cannot deny the absolute existence of its great 
original. If such an attempt were made, the very stones 
would protest against such atheism. 

This innate God-idea is not here advanced as something 
new. We meet with it among the older theologians of the 
more evangelical Germany. Dr. J. J. Ebrard of Erlangen 
emphasized it in his Dogmatik. Reference to it is becoming 
- increasingly necessary with the more modern advent and 
progress of psychological inquiry into the normal and essential 
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elements of that Christian experience which is coming to be 
acknowledged as an indispensable factor in the construction 
of any system of theology that can endure the search-light of 
the Bible and at the same time respond to the requirements of 
the truly rational Christian mind. 

This inborn intuitive religious and God-ideal feeling in 
man includes elements of awe toward, dependence upon, 
reverence for and accountability to some absolute One, who 
has not yet fully and clearly made himself known to the 
yearning heart and opening mind of the religionist. This 
intuitive and deathless idea in man presupposes and anticipates 
the approach of a self-revealing God. 

As there are psychological factors in the objective forces 
back of the Bible so there are psychological faculties possible 
in the religious attitude of man necessary to the proper recep- 
tion and understanding of any message or messenger from 
the heavenly world. God could not reveal himself to a stone, 
4 plant or an animal. The possibility of human reception 
is necessary to the effectual purpose and power of divine 
revelation. 

In other words the objective revelation could have no outlet 
without a responsive subjective inlet. While the revelation 
from abroad or from above is to be regarded as the primary 
and awakening movement, the fact still remains to be remem- 
bered and emphasized that the subjective attitude in the lower 
is absolutely indispensable for the reception of the contents 
of the revelation coming down from the higher realm. When 
the human attitude is right the approach of the divine power 
from the heavenly world can not fail in the accomplishment 
of its heavenly mission. The innate idea of God, like hope, 
has its source in God, receives from him its awakening in- 
spiration and confirmation, and, therefore, cannot fail to 
realize its expectation, except when it ignores or repudiates its 
heavenly origin. 


God’s method of revealing himself to man is not by some — 


sudden flash of light into the dark recess of finite opaqueness. 
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His purpose runs through the plan of the ages on a line parallel 
with a progressive movement in which he seeks to open the 
optics of human discovery according to the law of the gradual 
approach of the truth in the way of historic disclosure. In - 
this sense the path of the apt theological student, like that 
of the just, is as the shining light which shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

This progress along the line of God’s purpose to make a full 
. revelation of his will and ways and works to man is not so 
much by way of a succession of different lamps let down from 
heaven, each successive luminary with an increasing intensity 
of light. It is rather by way of a real historic development in 
the unfolding of an organic Institution, the Kingdom of 
heaven, promised in Paradise, predicted by the prophets, and 
proclaimed by John the Baptist and Jesus Christ on the banks 
of the Jordan, and which, especially since the day of Pente- 
cost, has had its embodiment in the Holy Catholic Church, 
an organism for just such purpose, more fully revealing God 
to man, to the intent and extent that man may be fully restored 
to the favor of God. 

Assuming the correctness of the above position, it follows 
that theology or the requirement of a knowledge of God is a 
historic science which can be properly and profitably studied 
only when pursued upon a line parallel and in connection with 
the historic unfolding of the Divine purpose in the Church of 
the living and self-revealing God. It requires only an in- 
telligent glance at the method of the evolution and establish- 
ment of the heavenly Kingdom on earth to convince the wide- 
awake student of theology that such is God’s way in the world 
of revealing himself to the world. 

The gentle whisperings of the Divine mind through human 
dreams; the records made upon the tables of stone from Mt. 
Sinai; the silent utterances from under the outspread wings 
of the Cherubim ; the outspoken and outwritten messages from 
the tongues and pens of the prophets; the supreme teachings 
of the great Prince of all the preachers were progressive ad- 
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vancements in the historic revelation of the Divine will until 
the day of Pentecost had fully come for the beginning of the 
fulfilment of God’s prophecy that the revelation from above 
should be continued in the form of a more psychological revela- 
tion from within in the way of consequent human discoveries 
of revealed truth in more popular “visions” and “dreams,” 
until the promise becomes sufficiently comprehensive to include 
“all flesh,” “young men and old men,” “sons and daughters, 
servants and hand-maidens,” within the compass of prophetic 
vision. 

The theology of the future will not, should not, ignore the 
facts of God’s revelation of himself to man as he “ at sundry 
times and in divers manners spoke in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets.” Much less will the true theologian 
ignore the messages spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things. These messages are, however, 
to be followed by complemental additions and supplemental 
interpretations spoken not so much unto us as in and through 
us. Theology is to be no less logical but more psychological— 
more biological. “The words that I speak unto you, they are 
spirit and they are life.” Theology must be worked more 
out from the inside and less in from the outside—not less 
thought-life, but more life thought—not less of the life of 
light, but more of the light of life—not less sound doctrine in 
the court of the Gentiles, but more sweet experience in the 
most holy place of the heart. 

If it be objected that theology is a science which appeals to 
the intellect with its powers of ratiocinations, rather than to 
the heart with its yearnings after experimentations, then let 
the objection be fairly met and the issue fairly joined until 
the arbitrary division wall in man’s ethical constitution is 
broken down and mere rational theology, like Joseph’s vine, is 
permitted to leap over the wall and press the contents of its 
clusters into the chalices of experimental substance of things 
hoped for and the evidence of things not otherwise seen. 

In shifting a part of the emphasis from what God has been 
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and still is revealing wnto us, to that which he is in these latter 
days revealing within us we should be careful not to permit the 
pendulum to swing entirely into the interior of psychological 
subjectivity. It is by the concurrent and mutually corrobora- 
tive testimonials of these two witnesses that the truth of God’s 
self revelation of himself to man is established and confirmed. 
The same Holy Ghost that spake to and through the fathers 
bears witness im and with the spirits of the children in the 
_ way of experimental testimony which cannot be successfully 
discredited until the last eternal star is blotted from the vault 
of heaven. 

Indeed, this internal form or factor of a complete revela- 
tion of the Infinite to the finite is beginning to be acknowl- 
edged as absolutely necessary in order that the Kingdom of 
God may be so established in the sanctuary of the human soul 
as to leave no room for rational doubt in the minds of intel- 
ligent men, and consequent comfort afforded to the yearnings 
of the human heart. 

Our contention is not merely that theological students should 
be pious—love the good and choose the beautiful as well as 
know the truth. That much is of course presumed to be the 
case with those who have volunteered to lay themselves upon 
the altar of the Gospel. The point under discussion is whether 
there is enough stress laid upon the psychological evidence re- 
quired for a complete conviction of the absolute reality of the 
truth of God’s self revelation of himself to man. Does not 
God, especially in these latter days of stress upon the science of 
religious psychology, speak to us directly in the inmost 
sanctuary of our ethical being? Is there not also possible and 
indispensable a psychological mood and moment for a genuine 
reception of the revelation which begins with that disclosure 
of His will which God makes known to us through prophets, 
apostles and other holy men who were not only moved by the 
Holy Ghost, but who were also under psychological moods 
when the truth was thus spoken through and by them into 
the Biblical record of divine revelation. 
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When we speak of a psychological mood as essential in a 
successful study of theology we do not mean a mere psycho- 
logical phenomenon, but an objective psychological foundation 
and factor in the soul of the earnest inquirer after the reality 
of religious truth. 

The position taken and maintained in the foregoing para- 


. graph implies and very correctly presupposes that the whole 


personality of the student is involved in the full scope of 
theological search and inquiry. In other words the whole man 
is bound up in the problem of our holy religion whether the 
immediate point of contact be with the reason, the affections or 
the will. All are challenged and called into action in order 
to the full solution of the great problem. Otherwise the Chris- 
tian character can never be symmetrical and fully responsive 
to the pattern in the divine mind. The emotional, the rational 
and the volitional must codperate in order to the attainment 
of goodness, truth and beauty—the goodness of God’s favor, 
the truth of his being and the beauty of his holiness. 

The great “Teacher sent from God,” and who had his theo- 
logical students with him for three years, seems to have recog- 
nized and approved of the importance of fair proportion be- 
tween the parts of strong and symmetrical characters in those 
whom he trained and sent out to preach the gospel. Hear 
him say: “If ye know these things, happy are ye if ye do 
them.” Rational, emotional and volitional activities of the 
soul must complement each other in the constitution of those 
truly pedagogic characters which, being firm in their founda- 
tions, must also be fair in their proportions in order to serve 
as master workmen in the upgoing temple of the Lord. 

During the last quarter of a century much emphasis has 
been placed upon the importance of the personal touch in 
matters of religion. This importance is fully conceded in the 
mission of the minister of the gospel, provided he does not 
ignore his office and the real source of his vital power. The 
benefit of his personal touch with the people depends upon the 
dynamic vitality of his personal touch with the Christ. 
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“Without me ye can do nothing.” This applies forcefully to 
the preacher of the gospel. While this personal touch with 
Christ is presumed to have its beginning in the earlier life of 
the theological student, it is supposed to become more con- 
scious of itself in that special preparation through which he 
passes in the school of the prophets; and this preparation is 
not acquired so much by the logical conclusions reached in 
the ratiocinations of the intellect respecting Christ as the 
truth, as by the psychological impressions made upon his 
heart that Christ is the way and the life. The ideal theologian 
may not say I am the way, the truth and the life, but he must 
be able to realize that he is in vital touch with the personal 
truth, working in the personal way and living in communion 
with the personal life which he is thus qualified and com- 
missioned to make known unto others. 

Why should it be thought strange that God in these last days 
speaks to us by his Son?—That there is a continued and 
growing revelation from God to man,—that each successive 
form of such growing revelation should be more direct, clear, 
full and personal, and that such personal touch should be 
more forceful, felicitous and convicive than anything going 
before in the way of shining lamps let down from heaven. 

Although the canonical scriptures are and should still be 
held as the peculiarly inspired and especially authorized 
medium of God’s revelation from the supernatural world and 
the testimonial means of man’s communication with the grand 
realities of the heavenly realm, it should not be overlooked 
that the Divine One doth now speak to and work in and 
through man in a manner somewhat different from his former 
methods of making “known his ways unto Moses and his 
acts unto the children of Israel.” The day of Pentecost was 
only the beginning of the time when men should speak with 
other tongues as the Spirit would give them utterance. It 
was only the starting point in the fulfillment of Joel’s wonder- 
ful prophecy. Are we not reasonable in our expectation and 
theological teachings of greater showers of blessings directly 
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from the heavenly world? Even now is the tabernacle of God 
dwelling among men with wider portals and more expanding 
dimensions. 

Why should the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain 
thing when God sets his king upon his holy hill of Zion with 
a broadening summit? If physical science can so advance in 
its methods of dispatching its wireless messages of intelligible 
communication between two distant terrestrial continents, why 
should it be thought a thing impossible or inconsistent with 
God to ordain that his holy religion—the Queen of all the 
sciences—should have authority and power from Him whose 
dominion is over all, to advance in strictly spiritual matters, 
beyond anything hitherto made known to the church of the 
living God, the ground and pillar of the unchangeable, yet 
ever progressive truth. 

Assuming the soundness of the foregoing premises, logical 
reasoning leads to the conclusion that the individual member 
in the church of the living God is capable of receiving, enjoy- 
ing and expressing the personal benefits of such growing 
revelation of the Divine will, according as he stands and 
moves forward vitally and receptively related to the general 
and progressive economy of grace and truth, as embodied in 
the New Jerusalem which is the nursing spiritual mother of 
all her legitimate children. 

To the theological student the attitude of the soul toward 
the truth is important, but the impress of the truth upon the 
soul is more so. That psychological impress made in a genu- 
ine experimental contact and communion with the personal 
truth will restamp itself upon every outline and outcropping 
of the ministerial character. It will be discernible in all his 
speaking and manifest itself in all his writings. It will 
spread itself like a golden and glorious hue upon the society 
in which he mingles, and tinge the world with its own gorgeous 
splendor. 

Ministers will be preachers largely as they are theologians 
or Christologians. The psychological attitude and experiences 
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of the seminary will sequentially crop out in the psychological 
moment that governs the preacher in the delivery of the 
sermon. The impression made upon the soul in the study 
will be consequentially renewed in the pulpit. Mechanical 
preparation of a cut and dried sermon cannot lead either 
logically or psychologically to an unctious delivery thereof. 
Patchwork homiletics pave the way for perfunctory pulpits, 
and perfunctory pulpits are among the abominations now 
standing in the holy place of Christendom. Ob for less pulpit 
machinery and more pulpit power from the presence of the 
heavenly world, in and through ministers who have been with 
Jesus in that baptism wherewith he was baptized—in that 
great laver of regeneration and consecration to the delightful 
service of love. 

Young gentlemen are in the theological seminary preparing 
themselves to feed Christ’s sheep and lambs, and to bring in 
others which are not yet of this fold. By what power do they 
expect to make sheep out of goats and lambs out of kids? 
Upon what sort of nutriment do they expect the flock to 
flourish? Wherewith are they to supply themselves, as under- 
shepherds, with the nutrient elements of spiritual food, and 
how do they expect to be able to administer the same for the 
growth of the flock? Is there not much truth in Pope’s 
couplet : 


‘*For forms of government let fools contest: 
Whate’er is best administered is best.’’ 


I assume that a right receptive attitude toward the good 
Shepherd is indispensable to a communicative aptitude toward 
the flock. Look at the first preachers of the gospel. En- 
lightened experience was their teacher. It was also the most 
important part of the education which they acquired at the feet 
of the Great Teacher sent from God, and the secret of that 
experimental testimony which gave them power over the world. 

Paul was not satisfied with the mere doctrine, the truth of 
Christ’s resurrection. He sought to know the power thereof. 
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He was not satisfied with merely knowing that Christ suffered, 
the just for the unjust; he wanted to know also that he had 
fellowship with him in suffering. This “power” and “ fel- 
lowship” were attainable only by a real, vital, experimental 
hiding of his life with Christ in God. And it is only as we 
ministers have a psychological sense of a living fellowship 
with Christ that we can have true sympathy with him in his 
great magnetic work of drawing all men unto himself. 
Destitute of such psychological power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, as something to be known and experienced only in the 
regenerated soul, the minister sinks down into a mere per- 
functory pulpit declaimer with nothing for his audience but 
the poverty of platitudinal abstractions. These are usually 
found among the men who make more haste than speed in 
their spurious ambition to do something extraordinary in or 
outside the proper scope of ministerial authority and power. 
Instead of relying upon the tranquil workings of God’s provi- 
dence and in trustful waiting for the harvest, they are ready 
to join in any extraordinary or outside movement that so fre- 
quently makes the Kingdom of heaven suffer violence in a 
perversion of its laws. Spasmodic mobilizations of the laity, 
men’s movements and boy scouts are called to the colors to 
evangelize the world in this generation. This is to be done by 
a multiplicity and multiformity of supernumerary organiza- 
tions fired and frenzied with a religious zeal not kown since 


Crusaders marched in folly’s bands 
To bleach their bones in foreign lands. 


Because of the need of a more experimental knowledge of 
the power of Christ’s resurrection something different from 
the everlasting gospel is brought into the questionable per- 
formances of the sacred desk. Religious pyrotechnics are 
substituted for the only power of God unto salvation. In- 
stead of delighting themselves with spiritual fatness, congre- 
gations languish, and Christian souls famish in Immanuel’s 
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land. No wonder that some of them are no longer willing . 
to spend their money for that which satisfieth not. Why? 
Because the output of the perfunctory pulpit is neither milk 
for babes, meat for men, water for the thirsty, nor that “living 
bread which came down from heaven to give life unto the 
world.” 

Tirrm, O. 














VI. 


THE AMERICAN PULPIT,—ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
THE NATIONAL LIFE DURING THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


A. T. G. APPLE, 


In treating of the power of the Pulpit (than which we do 
not believe there is any greater among the forensic forces that 
shaped our nation during the past century) we would view 
it in its larger and broader aspects as a force which not alone 
from the sacred desk, but from platform, stump, or profes- 
sor’s chair, has given its voice for the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation, and which not alone by the oral word, but 
by the pen and by personal activity, has striven to save men 
from the sin that is a reproach to any people. It will be neces- 
sary to consider it not only in what it is in itself as a matter 
of art or of morals, but as it is indissolubly connected with 
the nation’s history; and we would note how it had its own 
development as that history unfolded itself. The mere oratory 
—the voice of this preacher, the diction or the manner of that 
one are matters incidental. It may be all-important to have 
an impression of the acting of a Garrick, the intonation of a 
Forrest, the vocalization of Adalina Patti or the fascina- 
tion of a Jenny Lind, but the pulpit is judged by different 
standards. We want to know of the results—civil, moral, 
spiritual, the forces that were quickened into activity by the 
voice of the preacher. 

In the first place let us have distinct conceptions of the true 
function of the pulpit amongst any people. The real work 
in every age is to bring before men a vivid, distinct, definite, 
impelling impression of that world which is unseen and eter- 
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nal, the center of which is the throne of God, from which the 
Eternal One rules unceasingly. All else is subsidiary. The 
rebuke of sin, warnings against punishment, instructions as 
to the truth about this world, persuasion and urging to make 
practical in social reforms the conditions of this unseen world 
in the visible world of humanity, all these are but deductions 
from the primal inspiration, “ Jehovah, thy God is One God; 
and thou shalt have none other.” 

In this sense the pulpit has ever been very close to the people. 
It is the people, primarily, not the preacher that in every age 
feel after God if haply they may find him. And just as the 
preacher becomes identified with the people, and is himself 
searching, and in both the zeal of his search, and the joy of 
his finding, knows the deepest desire of the people, in so far 
his pulpit becomes higher, and his voice reaches farther and 
farther to ever increasing circles. It would lead us too far 
from our purpose, through the excursus tempts strongly, to point 
out how the pulpit is the product of Christianity, and only 
in an anticipatory way related to Judaism. Paganism i8 
largely sacrificial—its devotees invoke the invisible through 
fetishes, exorcisms, votive offerings, and sacrifices, and in this 
it is the officiating priest, not the preacher that is needed. 
The nearest approach to the function of the preacher in heath- 
enism is in the Greek or Roman philosopher, who, hired or a 
slave, instructed his patron in those principles of life in which 
his activity touched the Unseen, and those relations in which 
he came face to face with the Eternal. But this was essentially 
an individual relation, of much the same character as that of 
the landed proprietor and his chaplain. Only when Chris- 
tianity came into the world, do we find its assemblies produc- 
ing from their own numbers those better fitted, from ex- 
perience and knowledge, and elevating them to the position of 
preacher for their own edification and guidance. In this 
sense our nation has been decisively Christian, notwithstand- 
ing the name of its God is not spread upon its Constitution, 
nor the name of its Christ shown always in the lives of its 
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citizens. At no time through the long trying years of the 
first century of her life has she been destitute of the preacher. 
Times of dearth and impoverishment there have been; but 
there have always risen up those who have filled the deserted 
pulpits, and gathered again the scattered congregations. 
Periods of desolation there have been, when unworthy men 
have attempted to sell the Word for gain; but there has in- 
variably come a reaction, when the true consecration has de- 
scended upon those able to receive it and the Word has been 
freed from its bonds. Times have been when the preacher 
has grown timid and faint of heart, and has attempted to 
speak to the people the words he imagined they desired to hear, 
imagining perhaps that offended ears might produce unwill- 
ing purses; but his rebuke has invariably come, and that from 
the very ones he was in his weakness trying to please. Harder 
than all, spiritual desolation has at times frozen the hearts of 
men and widespread indifference dried up their souls; or 
blatant, reviling scoffers have hurled their blasphemies against 
God: but there have never been wanting those who could hurl 
torches of living truth past the scoffing and reviling into the 
souls of the blasphemer to kindle the fire of penitence and a 
new life; and the still more consecrated man has never been 
wanting who by the glow of his own religious experiences 
could drive away the winter of indifference and call forth the 
flowers and fruit of a love and mutual help like to his own. 

Nor has the power of the pulpit always been in the propor- 
tion to the beauty and perfection of its product. Indeed it 
has often been quite the reverse. The vigorous but crude 
preaching of Peter Cartwright and his associates in the fron- 
tier settlements was quite as productive as, if not more so 
than, the finished oratory of Henry Ward Beecher in the 
Plymouth pulpit. And the sermons of Dwight L. Moody, 
rough and ready, and conspicuously without adornment of 
any kind, set aflame two continents, and led to permanent re- 
sults amongst which the splendid foundations at Northfield 
are by no means greatest ; while the widely admired oratory of 
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T. Dewitt Talmage was not sufficient to rally his own congre- 
gation to rebuild their burned church, to stimulate them to 
giving more than a mere pittance to missionary work, and the 
preacher staff in hand found his last home in a strange city. 

The one prominent characteristic of the American pulpit 
during the nineteenth century has been its manhood. Of this 
century methinks the future historian will say “There were 
giants in those days.” Great men in the professions, great 
‘engineers, great generals, great statesmen, great men in busi- 
ness and manufacture. But in this distinguished assemblage 
the American preacher, judged by the same standards of man- 
hood, stands a peer among his fellows. 

To illustrate this, let us consider the personality of seven 
of the leading preachers of the century, We select them 
from the multitude of men of equal, and in cases superior, 
brilliance and success, because each in his own personality and 
in the position he finally came to hold in the nation, is repre- 
sentative of a distinct current in American religious life, 
and his work shows a distinct stage arrived at in this century 
of the evolution of the modern pulpit. First of the seven, 
in point of time at least, is Wm. Ettery Cuannine, pioneer of 
the Liberal movement in New England. Next we would 
name Peter CarRTWRIGHT, representative of the race of men 
who followed the successive waves of migration as they poured 
over the Alleghenies and filled the Mississippi and the great 
West beyond. Then prince among them all as an orator of 
unbounded power, Henry Warp Bercuer; and fourth in 
strongest contrast in perhaps everything save devotion to 
righteousness, Dwieut L. Moopy, who, not in frontier settle- 
ments, but among the slums of the crowded cities, brought the 
gospel to the destitute, and by his voice and magnificent ex- 
ample, roused an army from among the young men of the land 
which is increasing daily. Then, when the mind of the nation 
awoke, and from a riot of emotional excess into which its re- 
ligious life had wandered, men began to ask almost in despair 
“Whither,” two men Joun W. Nevin and Horace BusHneEtL 
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arose to point the away to sanity, to turn the thoughts of men 
to a rational apprehension of the truth they were groping 
after and to vindicate the rights of reason guided and sancti- 
fied by the Spirit of Jesus Christ. Last among the seven is 
a man who perhaps better than any other combines all these 
lines of advance and in his own personality shows the achieve- 
ment of all that is best in the preacher at the end of the cen- 
tury, and so is both a commentary on the past and a prophecy 
of the future,—Puitiies Brooks. 

‘Thus in broadest outline would we sketch the history of 
the pulpit during the century. Multitudinous details could 
be filled in both of light and shadow to make the picture com- 
plete. Each man called forth an ever-increasing company of 
kindred spirits drawn from the ends of the land. Sometimes 
they formed a “school” and labored, hand in hand. Some- 
times there was nothing to connect them but the elective affin- 
ity that bound them together each in his separate work. But 
each from the particular point of view from which he saw the 
truth and in forms adapted for the particular class of people 
to which he ministered, contributed his part to helping men 
to find God. 

Mention might be made of the associates of Channing who 
continued what was to them the battle for human freedom, 
Orville Dewey, Nath. L. Frothingham, James Walker, John 
Pierpont, Samuel: Jos. May, Ezra Stiles Gannett, Geo. Put- 
nam, the two Peabody’s, Ephraim and Andrew Preston. 
“These,” says the chronicler, “ may serve to hint the quality of 
‘Boston Unitarianism’ in the day of its ascendency and 
power.” But “ Boston Unitarianism” did not possess the power 
of appeal to the deepest needs of the American people, what- 
ever its other appeals may have been. Arising in a protest, 
which seems just to us now, against a narrow dogmatism and 
a cramped religious life, it left the brick-kilns of Egypt only 
to wander in the wilderness, for in its equivocacy as to man’s 
conceptions of the primal fact of Christian Experience, the 
Divine Lordship of Jesus, it failed to have a vision of the 
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promised Land. It may have had a message, it failed to have 
a mission. In 1832 Ralph Waldo Emerson, then minister of 
the Second Church, Boston, made overtures to his congrega- 
tion to practically abolish the communion service which re- 
sulted eventually in the severance of his pastoral relations 
and retirement to private life. In 1838 in a sermon before 
the graduating class of Harvard Divinity School, he uttered 
sentiments concerning the accepted views of even his fellow 
Unitarians so radical in their liberalism that the challenge 
was taken up by Henry Ware, jr., his former associate in the 
Second Church, Boston, who preached a strong sermon the 
following Sunday before the University on the Personality of 
God. The weak, fretful, and inconsequential platitudes with 
which Emerson acknowledged the receipt of a copy of this 
sermon, showed that it is possible for a writer to enchant 
admirers in every land, and be himself an epoch-making force 
in the literature of his own land, and yet be a complete failure 
in the pulpit. A few years later the logical issue is reached 
in the person and work of Theodore Parker, the very antipode 
of the first leader, Channing. Channing in his later years 
once hesitated whether to consider Parker a Christian. Bold 
and aggressive, and inconsiderate of the feelings of others 
where Channing was tender and sympathetic, looking by pref- 
erence for antitheses of doctrine where Channing was con- 
ciliatory, saturated with the new views of the Tiibingen school 
in Germany, where Channing’s point of departure was the 
protest against the Puritan Calvinism, frank and fearless 
where Channing paused before the logical consequences of the 
spirit he had invoked, Parker went forth a veritable fire-brand, 
landed in a species of Pantheism, which, while it may have 
drawn a select following from among the intellectuals of New 
England, many of national repute, nevertheless had no positive 
vital power to lead men into the unseen sanctuary of their God. 

And yet with it all the verdict of history will be that here 
was a race of brave men. Men of unflinching convictions 
which they were willing to suffer for and if need be to die. 
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And while in a positive way the movement was confined geo- 
graphically to a comparatively small circle surrounding Bos- 
ton; and while its real contribution to the large currents of 
the nation’s religious life was small, yet it served a purpose 
in helping to awaken the church to a consciousness of her 
weakness and need, and calling forth activity in her opponents 
which led them to higher ground in a more rational religion, 
eapable of application to a life that was destined to grow con- 
stantly sweeter. 

Among those who at the time were of the number of the 
opponents of the Liberal movement, might be mentioned Edw. 
N. Kirk, and Charles G. Finney, in their time national evan- 
gelists; the former, finally settled in a pastorate in Boston, 
is of special interest, not only for the highly polished oratory 
for which he is known, but especially as being the pastor under 
whose ministry young Moody, the Boston shoe-clerk, broke 
into the church. Finney, while still more noted in an evan- 
gelism that was nation wide, afterwards as president of Oberlin 
College continued an influence which if less apparent was of 
the two the greater. 

Of a far different type was the frontier preacher. The 
middle of the 19th century witnessed an ethnological phe- 
nomenon unique in the history of the race. The descent of 
the Germanic tribes upon Rome, or the migration of the Tartar 
nation in many respects are hardly comparable to it. I refer 
to the great western immigration, by which the Mississippi 
valley and the great plains were transformed as it were in a 
night from a virgin forest or a desolate prairie into a land 
of happy homes. The process still goes on, but as a movement 
it has lost its consistency and spontaneity. The further open- 
ing of new lands by the government waits now upon costly 
projects of water impounding, and the construction of ex- 
tensive irrigation works. 

The formation of new settlements, communities and states 
afforded the preacher an opportunity the like of which had 
not been seen since Paul went forth with the gospel to win the 
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world, And there was no dearth of men possessed of equal 
bravery and a like spirit to enter the open door. Just what 
they dared is seen from the following description from one 
entitled to speak: 

“ At the time to which we refer the office was no sinecure, 
His field of labor was the world; his particular station deter- 
mined by the Church, in conference represented; his annual 
salary, sixty-four dollars, according to the Book of Discipline. 
And this was to include the presents he might receive. If any 
’ grateful sister should knit for him a pair of woolen socks, an 

expression of the warmth of her regard, it must be reported 
to the conference, a price set upon it, and the sum deducted 
from the sixty-four dollars... . And if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the yearly presents from marriage fees or otherwise 
amounted to more than sixty-four dollars, the surplus was 
handed over to the church to be paid to some less fortunate 
brother. They must also provide themselves with a horse, 
riding saddle, wearing apparel, and necessary books with no 
- outfit allowance from the Church; and west of the mountains 
many were the preachers who never realized, either in legal 
coin or in presents, even the stipulated sixty-four dollars. 
Nothing more was allowed a man with a wife than without 
one, for it was understood in the primitive Methodist Church 
that a preacher had no business with a wife, and was much 
better without than with one. . . . Besides the meager sup- 
port and the single life, they were to encounter a wilderness; 
to face perils; to endure want, weariness, unkindness, cold, 
and hunger; to hear the crack of the Indian rifle from the ad- 
joining thicket, feel the ball whizzing past the ear, or perhaps 
fall by the unerring shot: but if their lives were spared .. . 
the bare earth, in winter and summer, was to be their bed; 
three fourths of their time, the saddle their pillow, the sky 
their tent-cloth; and oftentime when making a preaching cir- 
cuit, at their own cost and charge, on applying for food or 
shelter, they were to be rudely repulsed by a member of an- 
other denomination or some bitter infidel; and thus to go for- 
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ward, year after year, with no provision for advancing years, 
but faith in the Master who had called them; no sunshine of 
affluence to light the pathway of declining life, and no com- 
forts but the approval of conscience, and the indwelling testi- 
mony of God’s Spirit.’ 

Of this character were a whole generation of devoted men, 
Peter Cartwright, Jesse Lee, Francis Asbury, Lorenzo Dow, 
David P. Durbin, and a host of others. Some, like Cart- 
wright, after a ministry of seventy years, were given to see 
the growth of the harvest they had planted, had been pro- 
moted to higher trusts and broader fields of influence in 
settled communities and cities on the spot where once they had 
preached under the spreading trees. Others have never been 
heard of and the results of their humble labors have merged in 
the grand total that has saved the new settlements of our 
land from infidelity and godlessness and made our land so 
far as it is so, a Christian land. Their education was fre- 
quently deficient, their manners often crude, their oratory 
primitive and devoid of grace. But they knew their congre- 
gations, they sensed the spirit of the times, and they spoke in 
a language clothed with images of every day life that could 
not be misunderstood. The following from a sermon of James 
Craven which could be matched by many another is rare and 
characteristic: 

“Here are a great many professors of religion today. You 
are sleek, fat, good looking, yet there is something the matter 
with you. Now you have seen wheat, which was plump, round 
and good looking to the eye, but when you weighed it you found 
it only forty-five pounds to the bushel, when it should be sixty- 
three. Take a kernel of that wheat between your thumb and — 
finger, hold it up, squeeze it, and—pop goes the weevil. Now 
you good-looking professors of religion, you are plump and 
round, but you only weigh some forty-five or forty-six pounds 
to the bushel. What is the matter? Ah! when you are taken 
between the thumb of the Law and the finger of the Gospel, 

1‘¢The American Pulpit,’’ Fowler, pp. 111, ff. 
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held up to the light and squeezed, out pops the curly head 
and the whiskey bottle.”* Slavery and intemperance were 
the two great evils these men combatted. 

That they were men of dauntless physical courage is shown 
not only by their cheerful endurance of all the privations of fron- 
tier life, but by the summary manner in which they met situ- 
ations which could be solved in no other way than by muscular 
Christianity. The life of Peter Cartwright abounds in situ- 
ations in which as on the occasion of his acceptance of an in- 

‘vitation to a dance with its dramatic sequence, or in his bap- 
tism of the ferryman. This latter, a brazen infidel, had boasted 
that if ever “Pete” Cartwright came that way, he’d drown 
him: Peter came, saw, and conquered. In the middle of the 
stream he made himself known. Challenging the bully to 
make good his threat, he threw the bridle-rein over a stake on 
the boat, pulled off his coat, sailed into the man and in a trice 
had him spluttering under the water, while Cartwright cried 
in stentorian tones, “I baptize thee in the name of the devil, 
whose child thou art.” And then, holding him by the coat 
collar, he made him pray the Lord’s Prayer, promise to say 
it every night of his life, attend every Methodist service within 
five miles of the ferry, and transport free of charge every 
Methodist minister who thenceforth should come that way. 
This was a sort of eloquence that would hardly have been ap- 
preciated in Westminster Abbey, or the “Old South” in Bos- 
ton, but it converted the ferryman, we are told. And after 
somewhat the same manner did many another of those sturdy 
pioneers batter their way into the hearts of men and women 
who gloried in their own irreligion, by winning these persons’ 
respect for their physical prowess; and when the heart was 
reached it was found to be very lonely and hungering for com- 
panionship with Christ and Christian brethren. It was a 
time and a region in which everything connected with life 
was exaggerated and unconventional: men spoke with mega- 
phones as it were. The time was not long gone since the 
2‘¢The American Pulpit,’’ Fowler, p. 113. : 
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great camp-meetings of Logan County, Kentucky, had lifted 
up the ideal of Christian ministration to the great west; when, 
notwithstanding repeated rebukes from many preachers, ex- 
travagant psychopathic manifestations were persistently ac- 
cepted as evidences of the Holy Spirit; the conventional cus- 
toms and ways of thinking of the older settlements were left 
behind—often thrown off with eagerness. In the new land 
every man became a law unto himself. Humanity was poured 
into the melting pot, and from this melted product was to 
come the new American ideals which even now have scarcely 
begun to set in consistent form. All honor then to the race 
of brave men who in their own crude way, and frequently from 
brazen ladles, poured into the seething cauldron the calming, 
controling essence of divine and human love that the American 
ideal might be a Christian ideal. 

From the camp-meeting of the western forest with its wailing 
“converts,” its dervish-like proceedings, its “ jerks,” and its fall- 
ing fits, it is a far cry to the packed auditorium of Plymouth 
church in the midst of one of the oldest communities on the 
continent, addressed by a man universally conceded to be one 
of the greatest orators of modern times. The contrast is 
world-wide. And yet, in the dense throngs that packed this 
church on floor, gallery, and supergallery, we see the same 
forces working that drew together the vast crowds that filled 
the forests of Logan County, the same idle curiosity in some, 
the same seeking after God in many. And in the men that 
addressed these respective assemblies we see the same intense 
interest in and love for man, calling forth their souls in efforts, 
crude or cultivated as the case might be. 

We have chosen Henry Ward Beecher as the type of a large 
class of preachers in the middle of the century, because he is 
the acknowledged primate of them all, and his methods, both 
in the pulpit and in the pastorate, exerted a far reaching 
influence in fashioning the ideals of preaching at the time. 
Brooklyn was beginning to be the city of great churches and 
great preachers. The gravity center was moving from Bos- 
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ton southward. In Philadelphia, in Princeton, in Baltimore 
and in the south young men were taking their places in pul- 
pits destined to exert a nation-wide influence. Amongst so 
many it is hard to discriminate, and space permits only a 
mere mention. 

In the earlier part of the century Albert Barnes in Philadel- 
phia was preaching in his simple clear unaffected manner to 
crowded houses, while amid the cares of a busy pastorate, he 
found time by which to address a much larger audience of 
Sunday-School teachers through the immensely popular com- 
mentaries on the New Testament. But even then, this most 
irenic of men because the target for the most bitter persecu- 
tion from a form of doctrine against which all the more pro- 
gressive young men were beginning to protest, the extreme 
form of “Old School” Calvinism. 

Next we see the three Alexanders, father and two sons, at 
that fountain of strong conservatism, Princeton, inspiring 
those who in turn were to be preachers. We might mention 
the irascible, impetuous Sam’] H. Cox of New York, whose 
home was looted in the anti-Abolition riot in 1833. “ Vol- 
canic” is the term that has been applied to him, when the 
lava of his wrath overflowed upon any one who would in any 
wise compromise with slavery. “Dr.” Cox, he might have 
been, had he not, when Williams College sought to show its 
appreciation of his worth, answered indignantly “My name 
is my own, and I will tolerate no one hanging a pair of semi- 
lunar fardels to it!” Cox belonged to the time when it 
seemed to be necessary to strike the sub-soil plow into a public 
conscience in danger of anaemic death. Geo. W. Bethune in 
Philadelphia, New York, and Brooklyn, poet and preacher, 
eloquent in the pulpit, is known also for his contribution to 
the Church’s hymns. Theodore L. Cuyler finds time from 
the pressing demands of his pastorate to help along all man- 
ner of reforms in Church and State. Stephen H. Tyng from 
the pulpit of St. George’s Church, New York, preached to the 
children of his thoroughly organized Sunday School, the first 
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appearance of the modern type, and though having begun his 
attempts in extempore speaking by an ignominious breakdown 
in Georgetown, D. C., he in time so conquered his weakness 
that when on an occasion in Broadway Tabernacle, the speaker 
was delayed, Dr. Tyng consented to “talk” out the. time. 
Twice he sought to close, but the audience borne along upon 
the flood of his eloquence refused to consent and sat spell- 
bound for a full half hour until the appointed speaker ap- 
peared. More especially is he known for his broad church 
sympathies, and his abiding protests against the exclusive- 
ness of many of his colleagues. George B. Cheever, if not a 
martyr, was a confessor for the temperance cause. His pub- 
lication of “Deacon Giles’ Distillery” was aimed at those 
who in trusted positions in the church, tolerated whiskey 
drinking, but hit so squarely an actual case to which the de- 
scription answered so exactly as to include even the name; 
and it hit so hard that a suit for libel ensued that landed the 
good Doctor in jail. Richard S. Storrs, contemporary of 
Beecher as pastor of the church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, 
preached a half century from the one pulpit. Their churches 
located near each other, Plymouth church an offshoot of the 
Pilgrims, both men famous as preachers, Henry Ward Beecher 
and Edward Salter Storrs were often placed in juxtaposition 
in the earlier years. A quotation from one of these compari- 
sons not only illustrates the contrast between two great men, 
but also is an example of what broad contrasts existed at this 
time between men engaged in proclaiming the same Gospel. 


“Mr. Storrs seems like one who knew books better than men 
Mr. Beecher knows men as men know books. 
Mr. Storrs preaches subjects to men: 
Mr. Beecher preaches themselves to men. 
Mr. Beecher is intensely practical : 
Mr. Storrs, tho’ he never visits dream-land, loves once in a 
while to think of it. 
Mr. Storrs can say witty things: 
Mr. Beecher cannot help saying funny things. 
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Mr. Beecher is rugged and abrupt. 
Mr. Storrs polished and complete. 

Mr. Storrs is earnest and impressive: 
Mr. Beecher impassioned and explosive. 

Mr. Storrs excells in the richness of his rhetoric: 
Mr. Beecher in the richness of his ideas. 

Mr. Storrs uses fine powder and a smooth-bore rifle (sic), silver 
mounted. ' 

. Mr. Beecher double charges a rusty-looking creased-bore, with 
a mixture of coarse and fine, and bites the bullet that never 
misses. 

Mr. Storrs has no lack of veneration: 

Mr. Beecher has no lack of the want of it. 

Mr. Storrs is not fond of controversy: but the scalding waters 
of debate could not even parboil Mr. Beecher. 

What then! Must the Arab courser become the English 
war-horse, or Richard’s battle-axe the Damascus blade of Sal- 
adin?... Would the walls of Jericho have tumbled, if Gideon’s 


(sic!) [Joshua’s] ram’s horns imitated the sack-but ?”’* 


We have said that one prominent characteristic of the 
American pulpit during the nineteenth century was its man- 
hood: the manly men who have filled it. And we have aimed 
to show this as we have passed along. We believe that this 
splendid American manhood nowhere has a greater exponent 
than in Henry Ward Beecher. No American preacher has 
possessed a more quick interest in everything human. No one 
responded more unreservedly to the call of a great audience. 
Few men mingled more freely or more widely with their fel- 
lows. None possessed to a fuller degree the power of swaying 
the human heart, and few have ever shown this power with a 
greater simplicity or deeper sincerity. Few men in the public 
eye have shown a broader cosmopolitanism than Mr. Beecher. 
And so it came te pass that his strength came to be exercised 
in almost every sphere of activity. He was one of the na- 
tion’s great editors; one of its most extensive lecturers; an 


3‘‘The American Pulpit,’’ Fowler, p. 416. 
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inspirer of young men in the theological seminary; once a 
politician upon the stump; a pleader for the very life of his 
country before those who would have stabbed her to the heart ; 
and withal a man whose faith in the love of God, the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and the capacity of all men for the inspiring 
power of the Holy Spirit, rose mountain high, and colored 
his every utterance. In season and out of season he pressed 
his message upon the hearts of men, whether from the lecture 
platform before a general audience, at a pomological conven- 
tion, before the workingmen of England, in the pulpit of 
Plymouth church or amongst a little circle in the Friday 
evening prayer meeting, using every occasion to enforce a 
lesson, even a sparkling stone taken from his = to be 
shown to a friend on the street corner. 

We believe that nowhere has the courage of Mr. Beecher 
shown itself more brilliantly than in the famous tour of Eng- 
land in 1863 when he accomplished for America, single- 
handed and alone, more in some respects than even her gen- 
erals on the battlefields of the Civil War. The story is one of 
the most dramatic in the whole history of oratory. Mr. 
Beecher had gone to England for rest. It has been stated that 
he bore a commission from President Lincoln, but this is de- 
nied by Mr. Beecher himself. The situation in England was 
critical in the extreme. Powerful influences desired the suc- 
cess of the South, and in various ways these were doing every- 
thing possible to excite the masses of Englishmen against the 
North. Even so Mr. Beecher refused positively to speak in pub- 
lic anywhere or under anycircumstances. He had passed through 
England and Scotland, visited the continent, France, Switzer- 
land, and Germany, and returning to England was about em- 
barking for home, when a committee of Englishmen sympa- 
thizing with the Union called upon him, desiring him to speak. 
They would take no refusal, and so represented the situation 
as to impress Mr. Beecher that to persist in his refusal would 
be to run away from a post of duty. He consented, and the 
now famous addresses of Manchester, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, and London were the result. In each city he vis- 
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ited, systematic efforts had been made to stir the masses against 
him. The streets flamed with scarlet posters belittling, abus- 
ing, vilifying him in every possible way. Every true Eng- 
lishman was urged to meet him with the coarsest sort of insult. 
The committee in Manchester met him at the station with 
blanched cheeks, and as they led him through the gauntlet of 
vituperative handbills, glowing from every quarter with 
British hatred, they looked at him, wondering just what form 
his refusal to go further would take. But as they looked his 
‘blue eye grew steely, and in answer to a faint-hearted question, 
he replied: “Gentlemen, I’m going to be heard,—I won’t leave 
England until I am heard.” The source of the courage with 
which he stepped upon the platform when the eventful night 
arrived is best given in his own words:—when he arrived 
at his room alone (friends had come with him from America, 
but they had gone back), and when the situation confronted him 
in all its bald ugliness, “there came up a kind of horror. . . . 
My American ways may utterly fail here, and a failure in the 
cause of my country now and here is horrible beyond concep- 
tion tome! I think I never went through such a struggle of 
darkness and suffering in all my life as I did that afternoon. 
It was about the going down of the sun that God brought me 
to that state in which I said ‘Thy will be done. I am will- 
ing to be annihilated, I am willing to fail if the Lord wants 
me to.’ I gave it all up into the hands of God, and rose up 
in a state of peace and serenity simply unspeakable, and when 
the coach came to take me down to Manchester Hall I felt no 
disturbance nor dreamed of anything but success.” . . . “As 
soon as I began to speak,” he continues, “the great audience 
began to show its teeth, and I had not gone on fifteen minutes 
before an unparalleled scene of confusion and interruption 
occurred. No American that has not seen an English mob can 
form any conception of one. I have seen all sorts of camp- 
meetings and experienced all kinds of public speaking on the 
stump; I have seen the most disturbed meetings in New York 
city, and they were all of them as twilight to midnight com- 
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pared with an English hostile audience. For in England the 
meeting does not belong to the parties that call it, but to who- 
ever chooses to go, and if they can take it out of your hands it 
is considered fair play. This meeting had a very large mul- 
titude of men in it who came there for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the meeting and carrying it the other way when it came 
to the vote.” ... 

For an hour and a half pandemonium reigned. In the oc- 
casional lulls of five minutes or so Mr. Beecher tried to get in 
something which the reporters would catch, when the riot would 
break out again. It was a test of endurance between the crowd 
and the speaker in which the stern determination and intrepid 
daring of the latter won. 

“T said to them then and there, ‘Gentlemen, you may break 
me down now, but I have registered a vow that I will never 
return home until I have been heard in every county and prin- 
cipal town in the Kingdom of Great Britain. I am not going 
to be broken down nor put down. I am going to be heard and 


my country shall be vindicated.” . . . “ And God was behind 
it all,” he concludes, “and when I got through and the vote 
was called off you would have thought it was a tropical thun- 
der storm that swept through the hall as the ayes were thun- 
dered. It had all gone on our side, and such enthusiasm I 


never saw.’ 


Thus he advanced from Manchester to Glasgow, to Edin- 
burgh, back to Liverpool, and thence to London. At each 
place a different temper had to be encountered. In Glasgow 
and Edinburgh he fenced with the flashing rapiers of Scotch 
logic. At Liverpool he encountered the bludgeons of British 
intolerance. The affair at Liverpool was wilder than any yet. 
Men went to the meetings armed with knives and pistols; Mr. 
Beecher had been advised by thoughtful persons that he had 
better not venture upon the stage, that his life was in danger. 
But with Liverpool conquered the back of the opposition was 
broken, and in Exeter Hall, London, his greatest difficulty 


4‘‘Life of Henry Ward Beecher,’’ Abbott, pp. 170, ff. 
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remaining was his voice, which by this time had completely 
given out and refused to serve him. But he succeeded in 
making himself heard, and the triumph was complete. A 
more wonderful exhibition of the power of the orator it would 
be hard to find in history since Demosthenes’ historic orations 
against Philip. And if we take into account the courage 
needed, and the far reaching results that flowed from this mis- 
sionary tour, we believe there is no occasion greater in the 


world’s history. Thenceforward the attitude of the English 


government and people changed to one of friendliness, the 
threatened recognition of the Confederate States never ma- 
terialized, and the Alabamas and other blockade-runners were 
suddenly stopped by orders from Whitehall. 

The peculiar type of preaching of which Mr. Beecher and 
the men who followed his methods, are the exponents, repre- 
sents a breaking away from the methods of the early part of 
the century. It was a protest against an emphasis that had ° 
hitherto been laid upon some of the teachings of John Calvin 
that had been brought over by the Puritans, and in the doc- 
trinal disputes of the Colonial period had been pushed to a 
degree and given a prominence which became destructive to 
all normal religious life. Hopkins’s extreme position, in 
which the ideal of submission to a God who predestined the 
greater part of the human race to destruction, was represented 
by the picture of a soul thanking and praising God as it 
dropped into hell, had at last produced a reaction. But in 
spite of it all, through the whole of the first half of the 
century, the ideal of the Christian’s relation to his heavenly 
father contained much that was unlovely. The fear of the 
Lord, which is a loving adoration, became too often a terror 
that was slavish. It was this mode of presentment that so 
wrought upon the sensitive imaginations in the western camp- 
meetings; and it was the chief point in the Liberal protest led 
by Channing and his associates. 

The protest of Beecher and what might be called his school 
was of a different character. The Liberals appealed to the 
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intellect and ran out into rationalism, which in Theodore 
Parker went to lengths that eventually discredited the whole 
movement. The appeal of Beecher was more to the emotions 
and he drew the larger following. The harsh dogmatism of 
the previous century was rejected, but the endeavor was made 
to retain the fundamental doctrines of the evangelical faith. 
The fact of sin, the atoning character of the death of Jesus 
Christ, the need of repentance and the free acceptance of the 
penitent, took prominent place in his pulpit appeals. But 
more stress was laid upon the love of God than His wrath, 
while mercy was more fundamental than justice. The dark 
shadows of puritanism lifted and the sunshine of a new con- 
ception of life broke through the clouds. Insistence upon 
evidence of an anguish of struggle before conversion would be 
conceded gave way in the face of a recognition of differing 
types of spiritual life and a wider variety of religious 
experience. 

And yet we cannot but feel that the reaction did not go far 
enough. The renouncing of the old dogmas left the church 
without anything to take its place. A form of religion whose 
address is chiefly to the emotions cannot long satisfy. The 
intellect in man demands its rights. Moreover a faith that 
rests for its assurances upon inward emotions and a proper 
frame of mind, soon feels itself drifting, its feet leave the 
earth and it floats off into the clouds of an exasperating un- 
certainty. 

And so about the middle of the century we find another 
tide setting in,—another movement whose whole tendency was 
calculated to supplement, often in an antagonistic fashion, an 
evident want in the preaching of the first half of the century. 
German ideas had begun to exert influence on this side the 
Atlantic. At first their reception was hostile. “German 
Rationalism” was pictured as a Upas Tree miasma fatal to 
all religious life. And indeed the lengths to which Theodore 
Parker had gone might well cause superficial minds to regard 
the product of the German university with deep suspicion. 
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But Parker never became a real exponent of German think- 
ing. All that he obtained from Germany sat upon him as a 
garment. Besides there were two entirely divergent tend- 
encies in German thinking at the time, the rationalistic and 
the evangelistic—the one careless of the influence which the 
results of its conclusions might exert upon the religious life, 
the other jealous of the rights of the religious instincts of the 
soul. These facts long since grown so familiar were entirely 
_ unknown even to the leaders of American thought; insomuch 
that a prominent professor in an eastern theological seminary 
is said to have remarked that it had been good if all German 
theology had been sunk in the depths of the Atlantic ocean. 
This was not the first tume, and alas that it could not have been 
the last time, the German Teuton and the American Saxon 
failed to understand one another. For it must also be said on 
the other hand that the character of the meeting assembled at 
that time to dismiss a young professor, destined to become one 
of America’s most brilliant scholars, partook very largely of the 
character of a foreign missionary service, and the addresses on 
the occasion seemed to take for granted that the young man 
was going forth to minister to the heathen. 

This young man was the Rev. Philip Schaff, whose call to 
America was but one of a number of events that worked 
together to call together in the mountain village of Mercers- 
burg a circle of strong men whose united activity gave rise to 
a school of theology that received its name from the scene of 
their labors. 

The result of this impulse which came first from the teach- 
ings and writings of Frederick Augustus Rauch, who came to 
Mercersburg a refugee for the same cause that brought Carl 
Schurz to our shores,—then from John Williamson Nevin 
whose Scotch-Irish blood gave to his interpretation of German 
thinking a spirit peculiarly original, and finally from Philip 
Schaff, whose truly cosmopolitan spirit fitted him to an un- 
usual degree to enter into sympathy with the spirit of 
America,—the result of the impulse derived from these three 
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men was such as to bring to America all that was best in the 
German religious life, and that not as an importation, nor yet 
as a graft, but as an inspiration which, working from within. 
was destined to exert a far reaching influence upon the thought 
and life of the nation. 

The work of these men was by no means confined to the 
lecture room or the theological periodical. Round about 
Mercersburg had settled a race of hardy pioneers who had 
brought with them much that is admirable in the Scotch-Irish 
race. This whole region of the state has been noted for an 
intelligence and culture not often found in the rural com- 
munity. In these congregations the professors of the Semi- 
nary often preached, and it was to hearers deeply appreciative 
they ministered. But it was chiefly in another way that the 
influence of these men began to be felt, which was tersely ex- 
pressed by Dr. Nevin on one occasion who when asked why 
he did not publish his system of thought replied, “I prefer to 
write it upon the living tablets of my pupils’ minds.” 

But the Mercersburg movement was part of a broader move- 
ment that had begun in the land. The spirit of revivalism in 
religion had begun to wear itself out. That ideal of the 
Christian life which sought to glorify its after stages by be- 
littling its earlier, that would date its beginning from some 
one definite time and trace it to some particular emotion, 
wrought harm in practically denying the claims of the institu- 
tion of the family, and ignored forces and influences that. by 
their very silent and unconscious working were all the more 
potent. The demand for extraordinary experiences as proof 
of the Holy Spirit’s presence in the soul, and amazing phe- 
nomena as indication of His presence in assemblies of men, 
began to exhaust the energies both of the soul and spirit. 
“Revivals are declining” began to be the cry; “what shall we 
do to revive revivals?” Moreover the faith of the church 
having nothing objective upon which to rest itself and depend- 
ing upon the persistence of a proper “frame of mind” as its 
assurance of salvation, began to grow uneasy, and yielded to 
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the torment of doubts. In this juncture it was not only the 
Mercersburg movement that felt what the answer to the times 
was to be, but from other quarters came the answer that was 
to place the preaching of the times on a firmer foundation. 
Most notable among the men whose eyes caught the rising of 
the new light was one from amongst the very number, the Con- 
gregationalists, whose former protest had failed to fully meet 
the situation, namely, Horace Bushnell, pastor of a church in 
_ Hartford. While there were no direct connections between 
him and the Mercersburg theologians, they recognized each 
other as kindred spirits working in the same direction. Mis- 
understood they were, opposed, and in instances abused. They 
were accused of being en route to Rome. The tractarian 
movement in the English church and the defection of New- 
man added plausibility to the charge. Dr. Nevin’s tractate 
“The Anxious Bench” was a challenge to those who were run- 
ning away into the wilds of a morbid emotionalism. His 
“Mystical Presence” pressed home upon Protestantism the 
fact that while pretending such loyalty to their masters of the 
Reformation they had already completely abandoned some of 
their fundamental positions. His “Spirit of Sect” arraigned 
the church of the time as guilty of serious sin against the 
unity of the church which was represented as the mystical 
body of Christ. The divisive spirit of Protestantism seemed 
at the time to have run to its wildest extreme when a tempo- 
rary majority in the highest legislative body of one of the most 
important denominations of the land could legislate a division 
of the church against the most solemn protests of the minority 
and project upon the religious community a division that 
persisted through a half century. It was about this time that 
Horace Bushnell in a series of works, the animus of which 
can be seen from their titles, stirred questions that were to 
have a far reaching influence upon the religious consciousness 
of after times. “Christian Nurture” plead for the recogni- 
tion of the family, and its subtle but powerful influence in the 
training of the soul. The church was more than an aggrega- 
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tion of congregations, held together by mutual consent, more 
than a highly perfected organization endowed with divinely 
provided machinery for its perpetuation, more than an his- 
torically perpetuated priesthood ministering in things spiritual. 
The church was a new order of divine life in the world, 
using the word life in the pregnant sense of John’s Gospel, 
which besides partaking of the force of the Greck fy took 
up mystical elements, and found its clearer explanation in 
Bushnell’s “God in Christ,” a series of sermons in which it 
was shown that this life of God in Christ, the regenerative 
power in the world was back of the church. It was this rather 
than any outward command, even though from God, that made 
it to be something more than a merely human organization, 
and that invested the sacraments with a vital power for the 
nurture of faith. 

. They were misunderstood, I have said—these bearers of the 
new message,—they were accused of being traitors to Protes- 
tantism and of leading to Rome with their teaching of the 
church, and called sacramentarians for their emphasizing the 
ordinances; it was claimed they denied the need of repentance 
when they plead for Christian nurture, and that they were 
opposed to vital piety when they practiced educational methods 
in maintaining it. If one tithe of all the dire consequences 
would be realized which men prove would follow from the 
teachings of their antagonists, by arguments entirely convinc- 
ing to themselves, the world must have been whelmed in uni- 
versal chaos millenniums ago. 

But the conception which lay at the heart of the movement 
we have been considering, and which gave it vitality prevailed 
in the end. It was the conception that coined the word 
Christocentric with which to express itself, and its favorite 
texts were, “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
Himself,” and “No man knoweth the Father save the Son 
and he to whom the Son willeth to reveal Him,” and “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” It is a concep- 
tion that gradually absorbed all others. Those among us who 
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remember Dr. Nevin in his ripest years will bear out my 
assertion that the best results of all his teaching, the distillate 
of a long life of thought, ranged themselves more and more 
around the conception of the ‘‘ Word made flesh.” As a burn- 
ing, shining light it irradiated from his very presence, and 
gave to the sermons of his later life a power and an eloquence 
the writer has felt to a degree unequalled in any other preacher 
of his experience. 
The movement which found its voice in Nevin, Schaff, and 
' Bushnell left its permanent influence upon the Christian life 
of the century. And although the revival movement to which 
it stood in the main antagonistic has continued side by side 
with it, they have exerted mutual influences, benefitting each 
the other. The revivalistic movement found its greatest ex- 
ponent in the last half of the century in Dwight L. Moody. 
A comparison of his work with the campmeetings in Ken- 
tucky and Illinois in the century’s opening years reveals a con- 
trast that is world-wide, and shows the extent to which the 
influence of the more rational conceptions of religion had ex- 
tended. Mr. Moody summed up in himself more representa- 
tive elements from the religious life of America than perhaps 
any other of the nation’s great preachers. His religious life 
began under the ministrations of Edward N. Kirk in Boston. 
Kirk it will be remembered was an associate of Finney in the 
widespread revival in the east in the early years of the cen- 
tury and had settled as pastor in Boston. But it was not 
long before Moody broke out of New England and we find 
him in Chicago, that Aladdin city in which became concen- 
trated all that was best as well as worst in the life of the great 
west. And in its influence upon Mr. Moody we see a new 
stream flowing into the great river of American religious life, 
a stream that finds its origina] sources in the campmeetings of 
‘Kentucky. But Moody was far greater than New England 
and the great West put together. A genius among men there 
was in him that largeness of interest in all things human that 
would not permit him’ to be bounded by a continent even. 
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There was that sensitiveness of response to every least influ- 
ence with which he was in spmpathy that made him the 
greatest eclectic of his age. And there was that depth of 
sympathy and tenderness in him that drew multitudes and 
crowded auditoriums wherever he moved. Beginning with the 
street gamins, and men of the most vicious haunts in the great 
city of Chicago, he passed through the various strata of society 
from the lowest to the highest until the greatest preachers of 
the age sat at his feet and professors in the world’s universities 
delighted to do him honor. And whether thus with the great 
of mankind surrounding him or with the roisterers in the 
slums pelting him with stones and calling him “Crazy 
Moody,” he is ever the same modest, humble, unassuming man, 
with the same simple earnest question for all—‘ Are you a 
Christian?” “Introduce Mr. Beecher!” he exclaimed on 
one occasion when they wanted him to present that great 


preacher at an immense gathering in Chicago. “ Introduce Mr. 


Beecher! Not me; I’ll black his boots for him if he needs 


it!” “Don’t call me Dr. Moody! I’m only Dwight 
Moody,” he exclaimed on another occasion. On the occa- 
sion of his first introduction to the English it was at a 
great meeting in Exeter Hall when in accordance with time- 
honored custom the platform was granted the visitor in 
order to move a vote of thanks to Earl Shaftesbury for his 
grace in presiding at the meeting, which was supposed to lead 
on then to whatever remarks he might wish to make. The 
utter simplicity, perfect frankness, and American independ- 
ence of the man fairly took the breath of his audience: “ About 
this vote of thanks to ‘the noble Earl’ for being our chair- 
man this evening; I don’t see why we should thank him any 
more than he should thank us.” When at one time they offered 
to thank Mr. Lincoln for presiding over a meeting in Illinois, 
he stopped it. ‘He said he’d tried to do his duty, and they’d 
tried to do theirs. He thought it was an even thing all 
*round.”® It should be added that Earl Shaftesbury continued 
5‘‘Tife of D. L. Moody,’’ by his Son, p. 132. 
26 
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to occupy the chair, and eight years afterward on the occasion 
of another visit of Mr. Moody to England, at a meeting in 
London closing a series of vast meetings there, he thus ex- 
pressed his estimate of the man and his work, “I speak of 
what has occurred in England during the past four months, 
with the deepest sense of gratitude to Almighty God that he 
has raised up a man with such a message, to be delivered in 
such a manner.” 

It would be utterly impossible within the limits of an article 
' to give anything like an adequate picture of the profound sen- 
sation that followed Mr. Moody everywhere, and the innumer- 
able incidents that attested the fact that his greatness as a man 
was everywhere felt and recognized. The writer shall never 
forget repeated experiences during Mr. Moody’s campaign in 
Washington, D. C., in the early nineties. To stand on the 
topmost row of the choir of 1,500 voices back of Mr. Moody 
on the platform and look down over the heads of the people 
that packed the immense hall which covered a whole city 
block, was like gazing from the summit of Pennsylvania’s 
mountains, down over the tree tops that clothe its sides and 
out over the sun kissed valley that stretches away from its 
base. And all eyes in that vast assembly center upon the one 
unassuming man that occupies the platform in the midst of 
all. He is merely talking with the utmost simplicity; he is 
merely describing one of the scenes in Jesus’ life. There is 
no rhetoric, no oratory, almost no gesture; the voice is husky 
and almost harsh, and we find ourselves asking, whence this 
great power over men. For even from our distant position we 
can see the faces of the audience fairly shine with the intensity 
of their attention. And we conclude, “It is the greatness of the 
man—he is a man calling to men and they recognize the voice 
of humanity.” But in the meeting the next afternoon when 
Mr. Moody talked confidentially with his assistant workers we 
saw more: when he spoke of the Holy Spirit, it was with such 
a simple earnestness and fervor that showed us that if there 
was anywhere in the universe a reality gripped by him with 
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an overwhelming intensity of faith it was this same Spirit of 
the living God sent into the world to take of the things of 
Christ and show them unto men. And in this self-abandon- 
ing faith Mr. Moody was led through each step of his won- 
drously varied life; and this was the source of his power. 
But though the preaching of Mr. Moody was greater than the 
preaching of Finney and Nettleton at the beginning of the 
century, in the proportion that the nation had grown, and 
though his conception of the Christian life was deeper in pro- 
portion as the ideals of the pulpit had developed through the 
intervening years; though he responded to an unusual degree to 
the spirit of the time and even unconsciously recognized how 
broadly the Christian life and all that concerned it had come 
to be regarded; yet his preaching was far from embodying the 
fullest ideals with which the century was to close. Mr. Moody 
himself always claimed to be no more than a pioneer,—a 
John the Baptist. And some of his most earnest exhortations 
were in his private conferences with the pastors who from all 
denominations gathered about him, exhortations that his work 
must find its support in their subsequent ministrations if it 
was to bear fruit. 

The man who embodied in his own great personality so 
much that was great in the pulpit of the century: the man 
whose broad and deep perceptions caught the spirit of the new 
message that had been made clearer and fuller through the 
passing of the years: was Phillips Brooks. And with him we 
close the seven great examples of the spirit of the pulpit of the 
nineteenth century. 

There were many facts that contributed to make Mr. Brooks 
most truly an exponent of that which was best and most em- 
phatically universal in the religious life during the closing 
years of the century. Sprung from a line of great preachers, 
his Puritan ancestry linked him with the strong men that had 
fashioned the religious thinking of the eighteenth century and 
carries us back to the early years of the nineteenth. His stu- 
dent years in Unitarian Harvard link him to the Liberal 
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movement which was the first struggle for intellectual emanci- 
pation. His life and experiences in the theological seminary 
in Alexandria brought him into contact with southern life, 
and wrought that strong revulsion against the institution which 
made him the anti-slavery champion before, and the ardent 
Union man during the war of the rebellion, whilst pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity in Philadelphia. His labors 
in the denomination which emphasizes most strongly the idea 
of the church and the sacraments connect him with the move- 
ment in the middle of the century to supplement the subjec- 
tivism of the earlier years with an objective support to faith 
in these ordinances. His vigorous protest against such change 
in the name of his church as would place it in the position of 
claiming before the world such an exclusiveness of apostolic 
authority as would unchurch all others, and his rejection of 
the doctrine that the validity of ministerial functions must 
turn upon a proven derivation in unbroken transmission from 
the apostles, this stand placed him in an attitude of sympathy 
with the deepest aspirations of the Christian world at large. 
Strongly conservative as to the fundamental facts of the Chris- 
tian religion, he was equally vigorous in protest against hard 
and fast definitions of them. And withal his breadth of sym- 
pathy with all things human was continually extending the 
hand of fellowship to all, now to the Roman Catholic priest, 
now to the Unitarian minister and anon to the Jewish rabbi. 
Fellowship, he held, is not inconsistent with any difference save 
that of deception, fraud or cant. He was deeply impressed 
with Mr. Moody during the latter’s campaign in Boston, and 
one evening preached for him. Unitarians communed at the 
dedication of Trinity Church. 

But while all these qualities joined to a great personality 
placed him in a position which drew to him men from all di- 
rections, there was in addition to this that which fitted him 
beyond all to be the voice to express the deepest yearnings of 
his age. That was the message he brought. In the age of 
revivalism the seeker after God was referred tothe way as 
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consisting of some transaction having taken place between 
Jesus and His Father which made it possible for God to re- 
ceive the penitent without sacrificing his justice. It was on 
the question who this Jesus is that the Liberals and Evangel- 
icals split. In the movements of the mid-century a move- 
ment sets in which more and more transfers the center of 
gravity to Jesus Christ the revelation of the Father. We 
have spoken of its Christocentric character. But in Phillips 
Brooks this idea gains a voice and a tongue which it had not 
possessed before, even in the writings of Horace Bushnell. It 
was not so much in anything that he added to the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ: what he preached had been said many 
times before by tongue or pen. But it was in the intensely 
real way in which he pointed out the bearings of the central 
position of Jesus Christ upon the issues of life that his power 
consisted. To the vast crowds that packed Trinity Church in 
Boston he made the divine Redeemer to be a veritable personal 
presence with whom they daily had to deal. Many of the 
multitude heard now for the first time that their peace rests 
not upon their acceptance of a certain plan devised to forestall 
punishment, but upon the flinging open of the heart and the 
dedication of the life in obedience, not to a distant God, but 
to a present Saviour. Many others of the multitude who from 
a different standpoint were losing faith in revealed religion 
through hasty conclusions drawn from the discoveries of science 
that came crowding, these were strengthened in their waver- 
ing faith by restatements of the age-old doctrines in the light 
of the new discoveries, yet from the Christo-centric view- 
point. In this latter respect the preaching of Phillips Brooks 
was perhaps more effective than in any other. The late years 
of the nineteenth century witnessed a crisis, that is not indeed 
past yet, in which great minds and minds thoroughly equipped 
for the task must speak the message to the fathers in the lan- 
guage of the children. The ascertained conclusions of science, 
—physical science, social and moral science, literary science 
and science theological, must be faced and related to the ques- 
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tion of all questions—“ What think ye of Christ.” And in the 
consecrated zeal brought to bear upon the problem, the clear- 
ness with which it was unfolded, the eternal obligation with 
which it was pressed home and the enthusiasm with which it 
was emphasized, Phillips Brooks has wrought a peerless work 
in the history of the pulpit of the century, and laid the whole 
nation under an everlasting obligation. 

Like many others of the great preachers of history, manner 
and matter were by no means in equipoise. Mr. Brooks was 
- in no way an orator in the sense Mr. Beecher was. His ap- 
pearance in the pulpit had nothing striking but his gigantic 
frame, his strong features and piercing black eye. His ut- 
terance it is well known was so rapid that only by the most 
rigid attention could the hearer succeed in following him. 
He disdained the methods of the orator and his manner was 
often ungainly. Bishop Vinton, his life-long friend, once 
tried to persuade him to a more measured speech in his 
preaching, but on hearing his attempt and noting the unmis- 
takable inferiority yielded his point. ‘Brooks, you had better 
go it your own gait.” Most frequently his sermons were 
fully written, and his reading was close on account of near- 
sightedness, so that he rarely held his congregation in his eye. 
And yet the fact that in spite of all these drawbacks he held 
his crowded audiences through all the years, shows conclu- 
sively that the power of the American pulpit has always held 
in the Man and the Message, rather than in the Manner. 

In closing it is with a deep feeling of the inadequacy of this 
treatment of a subject mighty in extent and fascinating in its 
appeal. Many facts have not been mentioned. The attitude 
of the pulpit toward the great social reforms, the duello, slav- 
ery, temperance, industrial reform, and the great moral re- 
forms, has always been that of a safe leader. At times it 
may have been tardy and its voice uncertain, but this we be- 
lieve has been due more to conservatism than cowardice, and 
more to a love of peace than lack of principle. It has de- 
veloped a form and a method distinctively American, break- 
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ing away from European ideals, and in its very defiance of all 
attempt to. describe or classify it has only given another illus- 
tration of the wide variety in American life. It has always 
kept close to the people, nor has the near connection between 
the reception of its utterances and its material support di- 
minished its intrepidity or interfered with its independence. 
The century is full of examples when its occupants became 
martyrs for conscience sake. The years of the century wit- 
nessed vast changes: but they were the changes of progress. 
It passed through a consistent and logical development. Its 
message has grown more human—more deeply sympathetic; 
its attitude has become more tolerant. The burden of its 
message however has remained the same, albeit growing ever 
to greater and greater clearness and distinctness,—Jesus Christ 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. He it is whom ye 
seek, all ye Seekers after God. He it is ye must find if ye 
would find peace, ye sons of men. In the presence of this 
message the national life has been quickened. It has been 
enabled to pass through one of the severest crises any nation 
is called upon to face; the struggle which resulted in the abol- 
ishment of slavery. It has directly encouraged and indirectly 
stimulated activities and organizations innumerable for the 
fostering of rescue and reform work in all departments of life. 
It has come to the opening years of the new century with the 
dew of an eternal youth upon its brow and the fire of an un- 
dying energy within its heart. Its equipment for facing the 
new century is vastly in advance of that with which it went 
forth to meet the old one, albeit its task and its problems are 
to an equal degree more complex and difficult. But we be- 
lieve the preacher of the twentieth century will be a worthy 
successor to the preacher of the nineteenth. The strange new 
problems will test his mettle, but will not find him wanting. 
And the further unfolding of our national life under new and 
perhaps now undreamed of conditions will ever be granted a 
safe and sympathetic Guide from Him who blesses us so that 
we may become a blessing to all nations. 


LANCASTER, Pa, 
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VII 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 
JESSE FREDERICK STEINER. 
Part I: His Lire anp Work. 


One hundred miles south of the city of Moscow lies Yas- 
naya Polyana, the country home of the Tolstoys. The estate 
is large and represents the wealth and power of one of the old 
aristocratic families of Russia, but its neglected roadways and 
plain, oldfashioned buildings, removed so far from the bustle 
and stir of city life, make it seem an appropriate setting for 
the great modern apostle of poverty. For years this unpre 
tentious place was the Mecca of thousands of pilgrims and 
travellers, some attracted by curiosity, others impelled by a 
longing to know more of the man who in his zeal to uplift 
the fallen would have turned the world upside down. Some 
of these pilgrims went away with their hearts filled with a 
new life purpose, others departed to scatter far and wide de- 
nunciations of his impracticable theories, but all were im- 
pressed with the real earnestness of his life, and could never 
forget the strange influence for good his personality exerted 
over them. 

The Tolstoy family originally came from Germany. Count 
Tolstoy’s ancestors were ambitious and unscrupulous men, 
mixed up in many dark political intrigues, which sometimes 
brought them wealth and titles, and at other times disgrace 
and ruin. His father was said to have been “a child of 
fortune, a superficial student, a fighter, gambler, drinker of 
fiery wine, and a breaker of women’s hearts.” His mother 
was well educated, cultured, and had a remarkable gift for 
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story telling. At balls, her friends would often slip away 
from the dance, and go with her to an unlighted room and 
listen to her improvised tales, which on account of her shyness 
she could only be induced to relate under cover of darkness. 

Leo Nikolajevitch Tolstoy was born on the ninth of Septem- 
ber, 1828. His mother died when he was but a year and a 
half old, and seven years later he was completely orphaned by 
the death of his father. His early years were spent at their 
country estate under the guardianship of his aunts and other 
relatives. He was a very sensitive child, almost morbidly 
selfconscious, and much ashamed of his plain, unattractive 
features. On one occasion he clipped off his eyebrows in a 
vain effort to improve his appearance. He always was rather 
original and wished to do things differently from others. 
When quite small, he once entered the drawing room, and 
carefully made his bows backward to each one of the guests 
in turn.’ From the French and German tutors who lived in 
the household he got an excellent knowledge of those languages. 
He was not fond of study and did not get on well with his 
lessons. However at sixteen years of age, he passed the en- 
trance examinations of Kazan University, and entered the 
department of Oriental languages. Kazan was then a great 
social center, and university men of good families were held 
at a premium. Formal dinner parties followed one another 
so quickly that popular students did not need to provide for 
any meal except breakfast. Tolstoy during his first winter 
as a student, attended balls and masquerades, lived a gay 
and dissolute life and consequently failed to get a passing 
grade at the end of the year. He then changed his course 
to law, and devoting himself a little more seriously to his 
studies, was successful in passing his examinations. But Tol- 
stoy’s inpetuous spirit rebelled against the arbitrary and nar- 
row methods of instruction and so he left the university in 
his second year without obtaining a degree. He returned 
to Yasnaya Polyana and mapped out for himself a course of 
study that was appalling in its wide scope. For a while he 
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persevered in his attempt at self education, devoting much of 
his leisure time to efforts to better the conditions of his peas- 
ants. With his characteristic impetuosity, he threw himself 
into schemes for social betterment. The peasants, however, 
could not understand and would not respond to this new atti- 
tude on the part of their master. The school he built remained 
empty, the model houses were uninhabited, while the peasants 
took advantage of this new gentleness of treatment and be- 
came even more lazy and careless than before. Disappointed 


‘by his failure, and tiring of the monotony of country life, 


Tolstoy went to St. Petersburg and took up again the study 
of law at the university. The attractions of city life proved 
stronger than his desire to study, and so he listened with in- 
difference to the lectures, spent the nights carousing, and a 
large part of the days in sleep. Finally when gambling and 
other bad habits had consumed all his ready money, he went 
back to his country estate, having definitely decided to aban- 
don his attempt to get a university degree. During the next 
three years his time was largely given over to dissipation, 
gambling, hunting, and association with gypsy girl singers. 
Occasionally his better nature would assert itself, and he 
would make good resolutions to lead a better life. But his 
passions were strong and his will weak, and so time and again 
temptations would sweep him off his feet and he would be 
swallowed up in the vortex of debauchery. In our condem- 
nation of his misspent youth, we must bear in mind the tone 
of the society in which he was brought up. Aristocratic 
young men of Tolstoy’s position lived a life of pleasure with 
little or no restraint. The toil of the neglected and despised 
serfs provided for their pleasures. Religion was regarded as 
a superstition fit only for the ignorant and so had no re- 
straining power over their lives. The young nobles were 
not supposed to lead chaste lives. Intrigues with women 
were the ordinary thing and the men who refrained were con- 
sidered peculiar. Even Tolstoy’s aunt advised him to form a 
liaison with a married woman of good social position. The 
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only thing that saved Tolstoy was the fact that he realized the 
deadly nature of his dissolute life, and struggled against it in 
his better moments. Finally, feeling that his only hope was 
flight from his wild associates, he went to the Caucasus with 
his brother Nicholas, who was an officer in the army stationed 
there. Tolstoy soon joined the army and took part in raids 
against the fierce Tartar tribes. Amid the picturesque moun- 
tains of the Caucasus, his literary ambitions were aroused and 
he wrote his first story “Childhood,” which was accepted 
by one of the best magazines in St. Petersburg. Stimulated 
by his success, he might have abandoned his army life, but 
the red tape of Russian militarism prevented him from doing 
so. Consequently, after a short furlough at his home, he 
joined the army of the Danube, and hastened to the front to 
take part in the Crimean war. He was present at the siege 
of Sevastopol, and frequently occupied posts of danger. The 
horrors of war moved him deeply and soon found expression 
in a series of articles in which with great power he described 
the details of the siege. His realistic descriptions of scenes 
in the hospitals, with the piles of legs and arms in a corner, 
the bloody surgeons armed with reeking knives, the cries of 
the suffering and the despair of the dying, have probably never 
been equaled. These articles attracted the attention of Em- 
peror Alexander, who, unwilling that such a promising life 
should be sacrifieed in battle, ordered him to be transferred 
to a less dangerous post. Amid the distractions and hard- 
ships of army life, Tolstoy, though only twenty-seven years of 
age, had established his fame as a writer, and even this early 
in his career, he expressed his convictions so fearlessly, that 
some of his articles were made unrecognizable by the govern- 
ment censor. 

At the close of the war, he went to St. Petersburg and 
joined the literary circle where he was given a warm welcome. 
This was one of the stormiest and least satisfactory periods of 
his life. Fresh from the hardships and restraints of army 
life, he fell an easy prey to the dissipations of the capital. 
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Tourgenef, the famous literateur, with whom Tolstoy lodged, 
said of him to a friend, “He is going the pace, sprees, gypsy 
girls, and cards all night long, and then he sleeps like a corpse 
until two in the afternoon.” Tolstoy in his confession re- 
ferred to this period in his life in even harsher terms, though 
due allowance must be made for his customary exaggerated 
statements. “I cannot recall those years without painful hor- 
ror and loathing. I killed men in war, I lost at cards, wasted 
the substance wrung from my peasants, punished the latter 
‘ cruelly, rioted with loose women, and deceived men. Lying, 
robbery, adultery of all kinds, drunkenness, violence and mur- 
der, I committed all; and yet I was none the less considered 
by my equals a comparatively moral man. Even during those 
years strivings towards goodness awoke in me, though they 
did not last long and were soon choked by passions nothing 
could restrain.” 

In 1857, he made a trip to Paris and London, and upon his 
return took up fashionable quarters in Moscow, dressed like 
a dandy in the height of style, and spent most of his time in 
the frivolities of social life. At this time all Russia was 
stirred by the movement for the emancipation of the serfs 
which was secured in 1864. Tolstoy however had not yet 
seen his vision of the suffering poor, and so helped to bear 
none of the burdens of this great reform. 

At this time he became interested in education, and trav- 
elled in Germany and France to observe educational methods. 
After his return to Yasnaya Polyana, he established a school 
for the peasant children in which he tried out his new peda- 
gogical theories. His educational system was founded on the 
free play of youthful instincts. Children were not to be re 
pressed nor disciplined, nor made to study anything they dis- 
liked. The children selected what they wished to learn, and 
learned it in the way that suited them best. He had no 
patience with the rigid discipline of the schools, their lack of 
freedom and initiative, and the constant demand for silence 
and obedience. He said, “We must go to school to the chil- 
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dren, and not the children to us.” Their simplicity and frank- 
ness, their spontaneous thoughts, and freedom from artificial- 
ity aroused his admiration and caused him to exalt the worth 
and wisdom of childhood. In spite of the noise and confu- 
sion that prevailed in his schoolroom, and in spite of the loose- 
ness of his methods, his pupils made progress and naturally 
were enthusiastic in praise of their teacher. It is interesting 
to note that all this occurred during his bachelor days, before 
Tolstoy had any children of his own. When he began educat- 
ing his own large family, his theory of permitting each child 
to be its own guide and master was abandoned as impracticable. 

In 1862 at thirty-four years of age Tolstoy was united in 
marriage with Miss Sophia Behr, a beautiful and talented 
young lady of eighteen. It proved to be a happy marriage. 
They loved each other devotedly, and the ties binding them 
together remained strong for many years, until their increas- 
ing differences of opinion finally drove them apart. His wife 
became an admirable assistant in his literary work and devel- 
oped great skill in deciphering his almost illegible manuscripts 
and putting them in a more acceptable form. Besides she 
proved to be a very practical woman, gave careful supervision 
to the servants, brought order out of confusion on her hus- 
band’s estate, took charge of the account books, and kept Tol- 
stoy from involving the family in financial ruin. 


In 1870, Tolstoy began the study of Greek and devoted him- | 


self to it so ardently that in three months he was able to read 
Herodotus with comparative ease. He felt the charm of the 


literary art of the ancient world and was deeply affected by | 


the Greek ideals of life. Through overstudy his health broke 
down and he had to go off to the mountains for a period of 


rest. On his return he applied himself with new energy to - 


the writing of his ABC books, intended as primers for chil- 
dren. He felt strongly the need of well written books, simple 
enough for beginners and peasant readers, and resented the 
monopolization of knowledge by the cultured classes. His am- 
bition was to produce books for beginners, which should be as 
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simple, sincere, and perfect in form and subject matter as pos- 
sible. How well he succeeded can be inferred from the fact 
that two of his stories that appeared in these primers, “A 
Prisoner in the Caucasus,” and “God Sees the Truth,” are 
considered among the best things he has written. A later addi- 
tion was approved and recommended by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and between one and two million copies of his primers 
have been sold in Russia. 

His novel, “ Anna Karenina,” was published in serial form 


’ in a magazine in 1875. It was the sensation of the day, 


and it is said that the Moscow ladies became so excited over 
it that they would visit the publisher of the magazine to find 
out how the story was coming out. The novel deals with 
the problems of love and marriage, and shows with convine- 
ing power that the wages of sin is death. It is marred for 
English readers by its plainness of speech about details of 
which we do not speak in public except in veiled metaphor. 
Nevertheless sin is not pictured in an alluring light, and 
through it all runs the motive of the story, “ Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.” This novel was written in the prime 
of his manhood, when he stood at the parting of the ways,’ un- 
certain of the future and struggling with doubts that could 
not be silenced. Although he knew it not, thirty more years 
of his life lay before him, years of ceaseless striving after the 
truth, during which his restless spirit would drive him farther 
and farther from the ordinary views of life, alienating the 
sympathies of his friends, dividing his own household, bring- 
ing down upon him the curses of the church, and the hatred 
of those in authority, until he should stand as a man apart, 
out of touch with the world, his heart burdened with the suf- 
ferings of the poor whose stripes he was powerless to heal. 

. About the year 1874, Tolstoy went through a severe spirit- 
ual struggle. Different forces within him were fighting for 
the mastery. Thoughts about religion began to have a prom- 
inent place in his mind. A short distance from his house lay 
the highroad along which many pilgrims passed on their way 
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to the shrines of the saints. Tolstoy frequently went to one 
of their resthouses nearby, and had long conversations with 


the pilgrims about their religious experiences, which seemed 


to awake a responsive chord within him. Then about this 
time a new social movement arose in Russia. Some of those 
in high position began to hear the cries of the poor. A number 
of wealthy girls in Moscow worked fourteen hours a day in 
factories that they might get in touch with poor working girls 
and carry on secretly their social propaganda. Many felt that 
the existing social order caused the mass of the people to live 
in blighting ignorance and grinding poverty, while the rich 
and aristocratic few were parasites draining the life blood of 
the poor. Some of the most zealous of these propagandists 
were thrown into prison and suffered death because of their 
views. Tolstoy was not insensible to all this. More and more 
he was growing out of sympathy with his government and 
the existing order. Should he give up his life of selfish am- 
bition and luxury, and embark on a cause which would bring 
upon him the contempt of those whose favor he had been 
striving all these years to gain ? 

In the midst of these doubts and perplexities he began writ- 
ing his “Confession,” which is his story of how he passed 
from darkness into light. The question which at the age of 
fifty brought him to the verge of suicide was this: what will 
come of what I am doing today or shall do tomorrow? Is 
there any meaning in life that death does not destroy? To 
answer this question he delved deep into the learning of philos- 
ophy until convinced that it could not say the final word 
about the purpose of life. Then he turned to religion and 
studied Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, but 
everything repelled him. No religion could show lives in ac- 
cordance with its principles. Where then should he find God ? 
Finally a voice within him seemed to say, “To know God 
and to live is the same thing. God is life. Live seeking 
God, and then you will not live without God.” This concep- 
tion of God brought peace to his soul. In the joy of his new 
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found faith, he for several years followed closely the rites of 
the Orthodox Russian church. But more and more the great 
divisions of Christianity, the autocratic power of the Russian 
church, and the elaborate ceremonials it forced upon its ad- 
herents, made him feel that his faith was not that of his fellow 
Christians, and gradually led him to adopt a conception of 
Christianity peculiar to himself. 

The conversion of Tolstoy or his changed attitude toward 
life cannot be said to have taken place suddenly. We must 


‘not look upon it as the crossing of a river into a new land, 


but rather as the tiresome ascent of a mountain. Soon his 
works began to show a decided change. His books became 
more didactic and expressed opinions at variance with the 
conclusions of others. He now felt sure of his chart of life, 
and abandoning the familiar coastlines, pushed boldly out 
into the open sea, determined to follow the truth as it was 
given him to understand it. 

The next great problem that came to him with such im- 
pelling force that he could not escape it, was the economic 
question, “ Why are the many poor?” All about him he saw 
the downtrodden serfs, doomed to a life of narrow vision and 
petty interests, because of conditions beyond their control. 
When he passed through the streets of Moscow, he was hor- 
rified to see strong men begging bread, and women and chil- 
dren perishing for want of the coarsest food. And what espe- 
cially cut him to the quick was the callousness of the wealthy, 
and the indifference of the religious who would not sacrifice 
even one of their many pleasures for the sake of the un- 
fortunate. With his usual impetuosity and self-reliance, he 
set to work to find the cause of the existing evils and the 
remedy that would heal this open sore of modern life. His 
social views found expression in “ What then must we do?” a 
book which gained its title from this passage in the third 
chapter of Luke: 2, “ And the multitudes asked Him saying, 
What then must we do? And he answered and said unto 
them, He that hath two coats let him impart to him that hath 
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none; and he that hath food let him do likewise.” In this 
book after his first visit among the poor of Moscow, he wrote, 
“T feel and shall not cease to feel that as long as I have any 
superfluous food and someone else has none, I share in a con- 
stantly repeated crime.” Later, after further investigation, 
he began to understand that the relief of the poor did not 
consist merely in giving them food and shelter. He found 
that their unhappiness did not depend entirely on external 
conditions but on themselves,—that their unhappiness was of 
a kind that banknotes could not cure. He embarked on his 
scheme of poor relief with high expectations and hoped that 
when his plans were carried out there could not be found in 
Moscow even one destitute person. But his appeal to the 
wealthy for funds met with no response. Instead of thou- 
sands of roubles for relief, he was given only thirty-seven, and 
even this small sum ‘he found much trouble in distributing, 
because those whose hands were outstretched for this help, 
wished to consume it on their own lusts. His failure to help 
the poor in Moscow, caused him to feel that a great gulf was 
fixed between him and the poor, which made his gifts of money 
harmful. He believed that as long as this gulf exists, the 
uplifting of the poor is impossible. The rich man doing 
philanthropic work is sitting on the poor man’s neck, weighing 
him down with the unjust burden, all the while assuring the 
poor man that he wishes to help ease his lot and is willing to 
do everything for him except get off his back. Money makes 
the poor the slaves of the rich, and from this slavery there is 
no escape but death. The division of labor that compels one 
man to weave cotton cloth all his life, and permits another 
to get a good education and live off the work of other men’s 
hands is not a real division of labor, but a seizure by the strong 
of the life blood of the weak, a robbery that the theologians 
speak of as a “divine dispensation,” that the philosophers 
designate “a necessary form of life,” and that science ap- 
proves of under the name “ organic division of labor.” There 
must always be a division of labor, but we should exert our- 
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selves to find a division that would be a fair one. We must 
renounce the idea that because we have a university education 
or the advantage of wealth, we are exempt from the duty of 
sharing in the struggle with nature for the necessities of life. 

Tolstoy’s solution of the labor question, that men should 
live very simply, earn their bread by manual labor, and that 
there should be no government using physical force to restrain 
men, seems utterly inadequate and impracticable to say the 
least. Tolstoy was strangely ignorant of industrial and com- 
mercial matters, too ready to condemn the achievements of 
those whose work has been remote from his own experience. 
His zeal to right the wrongs he saw all about him, led him into 
a precipitancy of judgment that has marred his work. In- 
dignant at the evils of the world, he jumped at a remedy 
without first sufficiently diagnosing the whole situation. On 
the other hand Tolstoy described the facts of poverty with 
great vividness, and conveyed his feeling of moral condemna- 
tion with unusual power. He was a prophet whose cutting 
words rebuked the luxuries and idle pleasures of the rich and 
aroused in many hearts a desire to straighten the crooked 
places of the earth. 

Although the principles laid down in “ What then must we 
do” involved the giving up of his home and property, Tolstoy 
was not the man to shrink from putting them into effect. 
However Tolstoy’s wildest schemes were always frustrated by 
his practical and much enduring wife, who was determined at 
all cost to keep the estate together so that she and her children 
might not be left altogether penniless. To be consistent with 
his teaching of non-resistance, he could not force his opinions 
upon his family against their will. Even for himself he 
found it hard to live by the rule of poverty. On more than 
one occasion Tolstoy left home to become a beggar in the 
service of mankind. However, before he would go far, the 
deeper feelings of his nature would draw him back irresistibly 
to those whom he loved. His family lived in well furnished 
rooms, dressed fashionably, ate the most expensive dishes, but 
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Tolstoy wrote in a bare study, dressed in peasant garb, worked 
often in the fields as a common laborer and ate the simplest 
and coarsest food. If Tolstoy had had his way, his children 
might have grown up as peasants and then could have carried 
on the work their father began, but the will of the Countess 
prevailed and so the children became aristocrats and married 
into wealthy families of high position. Once Tolstoy and his 
children were seized with an ardent desire to live with the 
peasants in the village. Burning with enthusiasm they picked 
out their huts, and made all arrangements to begin their new 
life as humble tillers of the soil. But the Countess got an ink- 
ling of the plan, and when the family assembled at the tea table, 
there was a stormy scene, and the whole plan was crushed 
when the Countess said firmly to her children, “You were 
born Counts and Counts you shall remain.” To Tolstoy’s 
chagrin, his wife always found a way to protect him from the 
logical consequences of his teachings, and when he most de- 
sired to wear the crown of living martyrdom, she managed to 
soften its rough edges so that he continued to live in comfort 
as befitted a man of his position and ability. 

Tolstoy’s attitude toward government led him to regard 
legislative measures for social reform with indifference. He 
eared nothing for the promulgation of better labor laws. 
Having found, as he thought, a panacea for human ills, he had 
no use for mere palliatives. However during the great famine 
of 1892, when thousands of Russian peasants perished of 
hunger, Tolstoy laid aside his theories and worked with all 
his strength to help those in need. Through his liberal gifts 
of money and time 246 eating houses were established under 
his supervision, in which ten thousand people were fed until 
the crisis was passed. On another occasion when a friend 
pressed the point that the poor are a present problem and that 
it is imperative to deal with it in a systematic way, he replied, 
“ All such activity, if people attribute importance to it, is 
worthless.” Upon being reminded of his custom of giving a 
little money to the beggars he happened to meet, he answered, 
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“Tn this I do not imagine I am doing any good. I only do it 
for myself, because I know that I have no right to be well off 
while they are in misery.” 

In 1897 Tolstoy published “ What is Art” a book in which 
he asks of art, “ What service do you render? Are you worth 
the honor we pay you?” Art to be of any value must be of 
such a kind that it contributes to the life and welfare of 
humanity. It should make us feel that we are of one blood 
and that we share the same joys and sorrows with our fellows 
whether they be rich or poor, wise or simple. The art that is 
highly specialized, that tends to become narrow and limited to 
those who have had special advantages, is of little value. 
How few have heard the Ninth Symphony or read King Lear? 
If these represent the highest art, then its value is not what 
it ought to be, for it reaches too few. Tolstoy believed that 
the normal human being possesses capacities for the enjoy- 
ment of true art. Therefore the criterion of art he set up 
were, brevity, simplicity, and sincerity. In his mind folk- 
tales, Gospel parables, Old Testament stories, songs like the 
Suwanee river, Old Hundred, and Bach’s Arias were infinitely 
more important to the life and well being of humanity than 
the plays of Shakespeare or the musical compositions of 
Wagner. 

In 1899, when he was seventy-one years of age, he published 
his novel “ Resurrection” which was probably his greatest 
work. Although it contained Tolstoy’s views of the church 
and state, it passed the critical eyes of the censor and was 
published in one of the popular magazines of Russia. In this 
story the hero, an immoral careless man of the world, and the 
heroine, a woman whose life is ruined by his betrayal, are led 
through many devious paths of suffering until their hearts are 
changed and they have their resurrection to a better and nobler 
life. While the literary style of the story is excellent, the 
reader can easily see that it was not written as a work of art 
to gain the approval of men. It is the outcry of a heart bur- 
dened with the sufferings that sin brings, calling men to a 
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resurrection through a life of self-sacrificing service. In it we 
have a vivid picture of the inhumanity of Russian law courts 
and the darkness and despair of Russian prisons. It was 
Tolstoy’s final great effort in story form to lay bare the sor- 
rows of human life, and to point out the only path that leads 
to true peace and happiness. 

The last thirty years of Tolstoy’s life were filled with hard 
and strenuous work. @ne by one he flung down before the 
world his opinions on Christianity, religion, economic and 
social problems, violence, war, government, patriotism, sex 
problem, art, and science, besides producing a number of 
short stories, three dramas, and one novel. His bold criti- 
cisms of the Orthodox church caused him to receive the sen- 
tence of excommunication and priests received orders from 
their superiors to warn the peasants of this dangerous man 
who wished to seal their souls to the devil. 

The Russian government winced under his sharp attacks, 
and by means of the government censor kept many of his 
works from being published in Russia in their original form. 
His most revolutionary articles were often circulated in manu- 
script, groups of friends sometimes gathering together secretly 
by night to listen to the latest utterance of the man who dared 
defy the power of both church and state. Many of his fol- 
lowers and disciples were thrown into dungeons or exiled into 
Siberia, but against Tolstoy himself the government did not 
lift its hands. In his later years Tolstoy envied those who 
suffered for their convictions and longed also to be enrolled 
on the list of martyrs. The Russian government spared him 
probably from mixed motives. They were proud of him as 
Russia’s greatest writer whose fame was worldwide, they knew 
his principles of non-resistance would not permit him to be- 
come a revolutionary leader, and probably more than all else 
they dared not face the indignant protests that would have 
been aroused over the whole world if Tolstoy’s voice had been 
silenced. 

Tolstoy’s radical views about government caused many an- 
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archists and socialists of all kinds to flock to him for advice 
and encouragement, but they soon found that he was not of 
them. In his mind socialism was a great enemy of humanity, 
a preparation for a new slavery. He could have no sympathy 
with a system that would destroy the power of the individual 
and regulate everything by law. As he said, “Socialism 
begins at the wrong end. We must make ourselves right 
before the world around us can be made right. The modern 


- labor leader wishes to liberate the masses while he himself is 


a slave.” His advice to workingmen was that their hearts 
must be right, that they “ must be born again,” that they must 
“deny themselves, renounce, sacrifice, and obey only the 
Christ.” 

As Tolstoy grew older, the inconsistency of teaching the 
life of poverty while continuing to live on his large estate 
weighed heavily upon him. Also the strict surveillance by 
the Countess of his every movement worried him beyond en- 
durance. On the night of November 9th, 1910, while all the 
family were asleep, he hastily packed his private papers and 
started out in the darkness to find some place where he might 
end his days in poverty. A few days later he was taken ill 
with inflammation of the lungs at the village of Astopova. 
His friends summoned by telegraph the best specialists from 
Moscow. Reporters, physicians, friends, and _ relatives 
thronged to his bedside, and this little country railway station 
became for a time the center of all Russia. The telegraph 
wires were kept busy sending out to the world the bulletins 
of his physicians. The tragedy of his life, the hopelessness of 
making the world conform to his standard was revealed no- 
where more clearly than in the pathetic scenes of his death. 
He could not even obtain his last wish, that he might die as a 
peasant, alone in quietness and in peace. The comforts of 
the rich which he could not entirely shake off in life, sur- 
rounded him even in death, and the solitude of the obscure 
village in which he had taken refuge was invaded by those 


from whom he most wished to escape. 
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When we think of the thousands of Russian young men 
and women, as well as those of other lands, whose lives have 
been wasted and their hopes blasted in their vain attempts to 
carry out in daily life the teachings of Tolstoy, we almost 
regret that it was given him to teach with such strange fascina- 
tion and power. But when we look upon Russia’s down- 
trodden peasantry, and hear the cry of despair of those who 
form the scum of her larger cities, and realize that for such as 
these there has been no reasonable hope of better things, we 
welcome Tolstoy’s efforts to voice the people’s wrongs, and tc 
awaken the aristocracy from their indifference. His contra- 
dictions, his inconsistencies, his biased views of life alienate 
our sympathies and seriously mar his work, but nevertheless 
he remains still a voice erying in the wilderness, a voice so 
insistent that the proud and great have flocked to hear his 
message and having heard could never again forget his rebuke 
and turn a deaf ear to the ery of the oppressed. 


Part II. His Interpretation or toe Curistran IpEAt. 


However much we may disagree with Tolstoy’s views of 
life, we must acknowledge that he deserves to be ranked with 
the few great men of his century. It is with great interest 
then that we turn to his religious views and see what was his 
interpretation of the Christian ideal. We may find that his 
opinions were very biased and that his conclusions were at 
variance with those of Christian scholars in general, but never- 
theless it is very instructive and helpful to see how his mind 
met and solved the vital problems of life. And especially is 
our interest heightened by the fact that Tolstoy’s whole soul 
was thrown into his religious convictions and experiences. He 
did not approach the study of religion with the attitude of 
the scholar or philosopher. To him it was a question of life 
or death. His intense nature faced the question of the mean- 
ing of life and demanded an answer so insistently that he could 
not escape it. He had tasted deeply of all the pleasures of 
life and had found nothing but dregs of bitterness, although 
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he was still in the prime of life and his physical powers had 
not begun to decline. A nation proud of his literary gifts 
had freely given him the laurel wreath of fame. He had a 
happy home with wife and children whom he loved. Means 
were not lacking to supply him with the luxuries of life and 
to free him from anxiety about the future. Yet in spite of all 
this, life suddenly palled upon him and seemed an utter 
failure. He gave up hunting lest he be tempted to end all by 
shooting himself, and dared not keep any rope in his room for 
fear he might hang himself in despair. Through all this 
mental and spiritual anguish he still held fast to the belief 
that religion was a vital part of man’s life, and he kept looking 
to it for the help he believed could not be found elsewhere. 
Tolstoy’s religious views ‘are then of more than passing in- 
terest, because they dispelled his deep darkness and brought 
him to the light. His interpretation of Christ gave him peace 
and contentment, although it revolutionized his whole manner 
of life and threatened to blight his promising literary career. 
Whatever we may think of Tolstoy’s religious conclusions, we 
must not forget that through them he worked out his own 
salvation and saved his life from despair and ruin. 

In early life Tolstoy became practically a freethinker and 
an infidel, but after the mental struggle which ended in his 
conversion, he for a few years became outwardly at least a 
loyal adherent of the Russian Orthodox church. He ap- 
proached then his study of Christianity from the standpoint 
of a man familiar only with the peculiar doctrines and 
elaborate ceremonies of this particular branch of the Chris- 
tian church. It is not strange that a man of his original 
temperament should find distasteful the shackles which his 
conservative church forced upon him. Indeed it is remark- 
able that he was willing even for a short time to follow its 
rites. It only shows his sincerity of heart and his willing- 
ness to humble himself in every way in order that he might 
nourish and strengthen his new found faith. But Tolstoy’s 
impetuous nature could not find rest long in the cramped 
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orthodoxy of his church. He began an independent study of 
the sources of the Christian religion, determined to find out 
the real truth for himself. Although he was not a trained 
scholar in the usual sense of that term, he did not enter upon 
his investigations altogether unprepared. He studied both 
Greek and Hebrew and read the Old and New Testaments in 
the original. He consulted commentaries and became as 
familiar as possible with the results of Christian scholarship. 
His studies gradually led him to the conclusion that hidden 
away in the four gospels are to be found all the really vital 
truths of life. The great problem was to clear them away 
from the rubbish which surrounded them and allow Christ 
to speak to the world again the message which his followers 
had so successfully obscured. With wonderful enthusiasm he 
concentrated his mind on the study of the New Testament, 
and after much labor wrote a harmony and translation of the 
four gospels. This is a large work in which he set in parallel 
columns the Greek text, the authorized Russian translation, 
and his own renderings. He arranged the order of the 
chapters and verses in his own way, omitting anything of 
which he did not approve, and succeeded in setting forth a 
narrative which represented his views of the teaching of Jesus. 
Tolstoy felt certain that he had found the truth, and some 
years later he declared that this book was a thousand times 
more important than all he had ever written. An examina- 
tion of this book reveals the fact that Tolstoy showed con- 
siderable ability and, especially, ingenuity as an exegete. The 
difficulty of his task however was lessened by his arbitrary 
method of rejecting any statement found in the Gospels, which 
contradicted his views of the truth. He believed that Christ 
had been much misunderstood by his immediate followers and 
that their mistaken views and judgments had colored and 
destroyed much of Christ’s teachings. His problem was, as 
he says, to pick up the pearls out of the mud in which they 
were buried. These genuine sayings of Christ should be ac- 
cepted literally without any reference to their context or his- 
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torical setting. He insisted that Christ knew what he wanted 
to say and that he said what he meant. The great mistake 
of the church has been that it has exerted itself to explain 
away some of the fundamental truths that Christ taught. 
Tolstoy however was not able to follow his literal method of 
interpretation consistently, for if he had done so, he could 
never have squared Christ’s teachings with his own concep- 
tions of the truth. So in practice his literal method of in- 


. terpretation meant a rigid insistence on Christ’s words when 


they were pronounced correct before Tolstoy’s bar of reason, 
and an explaining away or rejection of the words which failed 
to pass this test. For instance, “ Resist not him that is evil” 
accorded with Tolstoy’s views of non-resistance and so were 
insisted upon, although their literal acceptance meant the 
overthrow of governments; while on the other hand Christ’s 
statement “Love your enemies” seemed to Tolstoy to be 
utterly impossible and therefore could not be taken at its face 
value, but must be interpreted by careful exegesis. 

Tolstoy utterly departed from the Russian church in his 
estimation of the Scriptures. He believed that in them could 
be found good moral teaching, but he rejected the idea of 
their inspiration. In his attitude toward the Bible he proved 
to be more of a destructive critic than most of the radical 
scholars of his day. He ranked the Old Testament with the 
sacred writings of other nations, believing that it contained 
much that is of moral value, but also much that is crude, 
immoral, and worthless. In the New Testament, Paul came 
in for a large share of his resentment. He accused Paul of 
giving the fatal bias to Christianity which enabled the church 
to ally itself with the state and thus establish a system farthest 
from the mind of Christ. The Epistles of John, Peter, and 
James were not condemned, but were regarded as bringing 
in no new teaching of value. The miraculous and super- 
natural element in the Gospels was rejected as well as the 
other portions which he regarded as mistaken reports or in- 
terpretations of Christ’s teachings. His attitude toward the 
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Gospels and early Christian teaching can be seen clearly in 
the following quotation from the preface to his “ Harmony of 
the four Gospels”: “I wish my readers to remember that if 
I do not hold the Gospels to be sacred books which fell straight 
out of heaven as the testimony of the Holy Spirit, I hold no 
less that they are not simple historical monuments of religious 
literature. It is impossible for me to regard Christianity 
either as a pure revelation or as a simple historical manifesta- 
tion; but I consider Christianity as the only doctrine which 
gives a meaning to life. Now the sources of the Christian 
doctrine were the Gospels, and it was in truth in the Gospels 
that I found, when I was 50 years old, the explanation of the 
meaning of life, according to which men were enabled to lead 
true lives. But looking to Christianity in its present form, at 
the same time that I perceived this pure water of life, I per- 
ceived a quantity of mud and dross mingled with it, which 
alone had: prevented my seeing the purity of the water up to 
this time. I saw that the lofty doctrine of Christianity had 
been confounded with Hebrew traditions and with those of 
the church, both of which were foreign and opposed to it. I 
sought an answer to the problem of life, and not to a theo- 
logical or historical question; and that was the reason I cared 
not to know whether Jesus Christ was God or not, or whence 
proceeded the Holy Spirit, ete. And in like manner it was 
indifferent to me, when and by whom the Gospels were written, 
and whether this parable or that came from Jesus himself. 
The only thing that was important for me was the light which 
for 1,800 years had given light to men, which gave me light 
then, and has continued to do so ever since.” 

Turning now to Tolstoy’s interpretation of Christ’s teach- 
ing, we find that for him the Sermon on the Mount was the 
climax of the Gospel. For a long while he had been per- 
plexed over some of Christ’s words in that discourse and did 
not know whether to regard them as genuine or not. He well 
knew that the church did not seem to regard them very seri- 
ously, and he recognized himself the difficulty of making them 
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a practical guide for daily life. However when he at last 
determined to accept them at their face value, light began to 
dawn upon him. The key to the puzzle of life was found and 
the way before him became clear. In this famous discourse 
of Christ he found the following five commandments which 
seemed to him to embrace every thing vital in Christian truth. 

1. “Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
ef the judgment; but I say unto you, that every one who is 
angry with his brother shall be in danger of the judgment.” 
The first great guiding rule for the Christian is to refrain 
from anger, or as expressed by Tolstoy, “To offend no one 
and by no act to excite evil in others, for out of evil comes 
evil.” He recognized that this was a difficult rule for men 
who have been dominated so long by their animal nature. 
Nevertheless following this commandment led to peace, and 
therefore it was man’s duty to abstain from anger as much as 
possible. 

2. “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery; but I say unto you, that every one that looketh on a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart.” The second commandment is aimed 
against the sin of lust. Men are to be chaste and to regard 
marriage as indissoluble. The woman with whom a man first 
has intercourse is to be regarded as his wife until death. 
Freedom of divorce and the frequent changing of wives are 
the greatest causes of loose living in the world. 

3. “Again ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths; but I say unto you, Swear not at all— 
But let your speech be yea, yea; nay, nay.” This third com- 
mandment Tolstoy applied to our relations with law courts and 
governments, not taking account of the fact that Christ prob- 
ably had in mind the deceitful and casuistical oaths so com- 
mon among the Jews. In their social relations they were 
continually swearing by their heads, temple, heaven, ete., and 
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then comparing the binding force of these oaths with those in 
which the name of God is used. When we keep in mind the 
historical setting, it seems to us quite clear that Christ was 
condemning this useless swearing among the Jews, and did 
not necessarily mean to apply it to our relations with the state. 
But Tolstoy saw in it a broad, sweeping rule of great im- 
portance, for the man who took an oath was giving away the 
control of his future actions. If a man swears allegiance to 
his Emperor, he must obey the Emperor’s commands even 
though he is ordered to commit a foul crime. In Tolstoy’s 
opinion the whole organized system of war is built on this 
wrong principle of persuading people to entrust their con- 
sciences to the keeping of others. 

4. “Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, Resist not him that is 
evil; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also.” This fourth commandment means that we 
are not to compel men to do any thing through force. It takes 
away from us even the right of self-protection, if we are set 
upon by robbers. This doctrine of non-resistance as developed 
by Tolstoy in his “ Kingdom of God is within You,” involves 
disapproval of all governments which employ armies, police- 
men, or law courts to protect life or property. He contends 
that governments which employ force are fundamentally im- 
moral, and exist for the advantage of the rich and powerful, 
and to the detriment of the poor and needy. He would 
ubolish all government because it does not provide a fair chance 
for each citizen to develop his powers, choose his way of life 
and enjoy the fruits of his labor. We must bear in mind that 
Tolstoy’s denunciation of government did not include all kinds 
of organization as well. Once a friend criticized his no-gov- 
ernment theory by saying that if his plan were carried out, 
there would be no public institutions, libraries, universities, 
or hospitals to provide for men’s needs and development. To 
this Tolstoy replied that it was inconceivable that men should 
not organize for their mutual good; that government was 
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wrong because it was based on violence and existed for the 
benefit of the few, but that voluntary organization for the 
best interests of all was both right and necessary. To be fair 
to Tolstoy we must not forget that one of the central pillars 
of his teaching was that the kingdom of God is within us, 
and that unless our hearts are righteous, all external methods 
of help are of no avail. So while Tolstoy wished to abolish 
government, he did not believe that this alone would emanci- 
pate men from unhappiness and misery. Men must on their 
part see to it that they have a thirst for righteousness, and 
that their hearts are in accord with the best principles of 
morality and brotherly love. Tolstoy’s soul cried out against 
government because he believed it made men evil and pre- 
vented them from becoming righteous. On the other hand, he 
recognized that if government were destroyed while men are 
in their present condition, then only confusion worse con- 
founded would be the result. And from the horns of this 
dilemma, even the genius of Tolstoy was not able to give us a 
practicable way of escape. 

5. “Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, Love your 
enemies .. . that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven.” This fifth commandment in which we are told to 
love our enemies was given a different interpretation from 
that usually held by the Christian church. Tolstoy felt that 
the loving of a personal enemy was an impossibility and there- 
fore never expected of us. He got around the difficulty by 
translating the Greek word “ éyOpo.” “foreigners” instead of 
“enemies,” thus making the commandment mean: Make no 
distinctions between your countrymen and foreigners. Love 
men irrespective of their racial affiliations because you are all 
sons of a common Father. 

These five commandments which stand out so plainly in the 
Sermon on the Mount represented to Tolstoy the fundamental 
things for which Christ stood. He felt that the church had 
ignored them because it had allied itself with the state and 
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realized that the literal observance of these five rules would 
overturn the existing order of society. For 1,800 years the 
church had succeeded in thwarting Christ’s purpose to revolu- 
tionize society and establish a Christian communism under 
the simple law of love. It remained for him to rediscover 
primitive Christianity and to proclaim the creed that would 
solve all political and social problems. Tolstoy did not 
regard the living of such a life impracticable even in mili- 
tary, despotic Russia. If we would live by the law of poverty 
and possess no property, then no one would try to rob us and 
resistance would be unnecessary. If we would only live a life 
of unselfish devotion to others, people would not try to injure 
us, but would do all they could to protect us. If it comes to 
the worst and we are thrown into prison for refusing to pay 
taxes and serve in the army, then we are to rejoice that in such 
a marked way we are permitted to bear witness to the truth. 

Tolstoy with a singleness of purpose that was remarkable, 
emphasized these five commands in every possible way. They 
so engrossed his mind that he found no time to give adequate 
consideration to what are generally held to be the chief doc- 
trines of Christianity. Most of these doctrines he swept 
away with one vigorous blow of denunciation, claiming that 
they are the fabrication and misinterpretation of a prejudiced 
church. He had no use for regeneration, sanctification, atone- 
ment, resurrection, and immortality. Christ is not divine. 
but simply a great moral philosopher, different from all others 
only in the fact that he excelled them all in purity of life and 
in depth of wisdom. Christ was the world’s reformer and 
not the world’s Savior. He died like other men, and the 
stories of his resurrection and ascension are pure fabrications 
of men. 

Tolstoy claimed that Jesus never said anything about his 
rising from the dead. In the thirteen passages that are in- 
terpreted as prophecies of Jesus in regard to his own resur- 
rection, he made two refer to Jonah, one to the rebuilding 
of the temple, while the rest simply affirm that the Son of 
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Man should not be destroyed. The resurrection myth has 
grown up largely because of a mistranslation of the Greek 
words dvlornus and éyeipw which were not used in the sense 
of rising from the dead. They simply mean respectively to 
“reestablish” and to “arouse one’s self,” and did not convey 
to the Greek mind the idea of resuscitation. There was no 
word meaning “resurrection” in the Greek or Hebrew lan- 
guages, because neither nation had a conception that would 
require such a word. When necessary to express this idea, 
they had to adopt a periphrasis such as, “awakened from the 
dead” (éyerpw amd tav vexpav). This periphrasis is found em- 
ployed in the story of Lazarus, but was not used by Jesus when 
he spoke of himself. In such a way as this Tolstoy attempted 
to overthrow the doctrine of the resurrection. 

Tolstoy however did not stop with this, but carried the argu- 
ment farther and included a denial of the doctrine of personal 
immortality. He could accept nothing except that which 
came in the realm of his observation and experience. Specu- 
lation and metaphysics had no place in his mind. Realism 
always dominated his religious thinking. The selfish indi- 
vidualism all about him in high society as well as in the haunts 
of the poor repelled him. It seemed to him that such selfish 
lives were not worth perpetuating. He thought it far nobler 
to strive to work for humanity and leave a precious memory, 
a blessed influence, rather than to strive to continue a barren, 
personal life. The immortality of influence was all that he 
could see in Christ’s teachings. He denied that Christ taught 
a personal existence and immortality after death, or any 


- heaven or hell for individual souls. He says in “My Re 


ligion,” “As opposed to the personal life, Jesus taught us not 
of a life beyond the grave, but of that universal life which 
comprises within itself the life of humanity, past, present, and 
to come.” As Tolstoy grew older and approached the end of 
life, he grew dissatisfied with this view and declared that con- 
sciousness could not end with the death of the body. But he 
would never commit himself as to the nature of this im- 
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mortality, whether it is personal, or a merging of the personal 
into the whole. 

He was equally noncommittal in his ideas about God. To 
inquiries about the nature of God, he would simply say: “ God 
is that without which we cannot live. To know God and to 
live is one and the same thing. God is life.” All such 
speculative questions had no interest for him. As far as he 
was concerned, the door of mystery could be opened only by a 
life of self-forgetful labor in the service of humanity. What- 
ever the future, men could best prepare for it by helping to 
establish the kingdom of God here on earth. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that Tolstoy’s religious 
ideas were largely a reaction against the ceremonialism and 
narrow doctrines of the Russian State church. His heart 
burned at the sight of the sufferings of the poor, and he could 
not fail to see that the church under the control of a despotic 
state was doing little or nothing to alleviate their condition. 
To his mind the church had deliberately allied itself with 
the state for the purpose of conferring benefits on the favored 
few at the expense of the downtrodden multitudes. The 
elaborate ceremonial and the gaudy colored vestments were 
simply a subterfuge to hide the absence of a life giving spirit, 
and the theological system was based on a false philosophy far 
removed from the spirit and intention of Christ. Tolstoy’s 
voice was raised in protest against all this, and it was natural 
that in his deep indignation he should swing to the opposite 
extreme and make his religion simply a service of humanity, 
based on the doctrines of pity and self-negation. To him the 
vision of the suffering poor had come with such power that he 
felt that men must make every possible sacrifice in their efforts 
to establish Christ’s kingdom of peace and happiness. The 
true self of man must be love seeking to manifest itself in the 
service of others. Sins are simply obstacles to the manifesta- 
tion of this love. The six great sins are, sensuality, idleness, 
avarice, ambition, sexual sin, and the sin of intoxication. Of 
these, the last mentioned is of the greatest importance, for if 
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yielded to, no progress can be made in living a moral life. To 
intoxication he gives a very wide meaning; it includes not only 
liquor drinking, but also smoking, eating highly seasoned food, 
elaborate dressing, dancing, music, in fact, everything which 
pleasurably stimulates the faculties of body and mind. To 
put away these things entirely may be beyond the power of 
most men, but they should be reduced to the lowest possible 
limits. The mind should be centered on the mastery of this 
sin of intoxication, for when it is conquered, the victory over 
the other sins will follow more easily. This asceticism and 
self-negation, this ‘battling against the pleasures of life, came 
doubtless through the influence of Schopenhauer and gave a 
dark pessimistic coloring to Tolstoy’s interpretation of the 
Christian ideal. This self-negation, however, is not to be the 
life of the recluse apart from the world of men. The saving 
element in his dark view of life is that we are to suffer for the 
sake of others. Self-sacrifice is to know no limits when a 
fellow human being is in need or distress. The homeless man, 
sick with a loathsome and contagious disease, is to be given 
our bed, though this means that we must sleep out in the 
cold and expose ourselves to his dread disease. The beggar, 
unworthy though he may be of our charity, is to be given the 
money we need to buy food for our own children. In 
Tolstoy’s words, “Only that love is true love, which knows no 
limit to sacrifice even unto death.” Such a spirit of self- 
sacrifice touches us deeply, but when we stop to think about it 
calmly, it seems that his teaching leads not so much to noble 
death as to useless death. Maybe even worse than useless, for 
such a policy would encourage the profligate to prey upon 
others, prevent the destitute from trying to better their condi- 
tion, and cause responsible men to violate their most sacred 
duties to their own families. 

Tolstoy’s rejection of all the demands of the animal in man, 
led him in his essay on “ Marriage” and in his novel “ Kreut- 
zer Sonata” to reject marriage, claiming that there can be no 
such thing as a Christian marriage. He looked upon it as a 
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mere indulgence of the lusts of the flesh, and denied the possi- 
bility of spiritualizing sexual love and making it a means for 
the service of men. As he says in his article on “ Marriage,” 
“The ideal of the Christian is love to God and to one’s 
neighbor, whereas sexual love, marriage is service of self, and 
is therefore in any case an obstacle to the service of God and 
men, and therefore from the Christian point of view a fall, a 
sin.” Tolstoy’s rejection of marriage is a part of his re- 
jection of all those means whereby men have tried to promote 
their best welfare in this world. Organized labor, institu- 
tions, even the state itself are snares dragging men down into 
the depths of sin and suffering. His ideal, which is the de- 
struction of all the animal desires, instead of their mere sub- 
ordination, causes him to see nothing but evil in the existing 
order of society. 

The great weakness then in Tolstoy’s system may be said 
to be in his ideal itself. He forgets that men are human 
beings, that while men have spiritual natures, they are still 
possessed of human bodies, which have their reasonable and 
necessary demands. By rejecting all the demands of the 
animal, we are striking a blow also at the spiritual, and the 
result will be utter failure and death. 

When we compare Tolstoy’s asceticism with Christ’s well 
balanced views, we can see the wide gulf between the Master 
and the man. Another wide divergence is in their attitude 
toward the state and the existing order of society. Christ 
would give men new hearts filled with love and truth, and 
then allow this leaven to regenerate society and make possible 
the gradual realization of his kingdom. Tolstoy, on the other 
hand, openly rebelled against existing institutions, made them 
the cause of present evils, and if he had had the power would 
have turned the world upside down in a day. He read into 
Christ’s words his own conceptions of social philosophy and 
tried to use the prestige of Christ to gain for these views a 
wide acceptance. But in making this harsh criticism of 
Tolstoy, we must not forget that his views were not promul- 
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gated for selfish ends. No one doubts Tolstoy’s sincerity of 
purpose. He had everything to lose and nothing to gain from 
a worldly standpoint by the advocacy of his theories of life. 





ik When to him came the cry of a suffering world, he left all, 
i took up his cross, and with rare courage faced the sharp 
Me ‘ attacks of an unsympathetic world in his efforts to stem the 
i tide of pain and sorrow. It may be true that his eyes, dimmed 
i with tears, did not always see clearly the truth, and that in 
ih) his haste to stop the flow of life blood, he may have made 


serious errors of judgment, but nevertheless in spirit he was a 
i worthy disciple of the Master who came to minister to the 


Hl deepest needs of men. 
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a VIII. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Oup TESTAMENT History (Bible Study Textbook Series). By Ismar J. 
Peritz, Ph.D. (Harvard), Professor of Biblical Languages and Litera- 
tures, and Willard Ives Professor of the English Bible, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. The Abingdon Press. Pages 1-336. Price $1.50. 

This book is characterized by the author himself as covering 
“the history of the Hebrew people from the beginnings to the 
Christian era, with special view to its preparation for Christianity. 
It emphasizes not mere events, but personalities, ideas, and institu- 
tions ; and it traces their origin and development to the historical 
background, as illustrated by the most recent study of the Biblical 
material and discoveries in Bible lands. The treatment of the 
subject requires the constant use of the Bible itself; and the course 
contemplates the careful reading of the essential portions of the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha for the light they throw upon 
the history.” This characterization is printed above the author’s 
name on the jacket of the book. 

According to the “ publishers’ announcement,” printed im- 
mediately before the “ Preface,” “these books (%. ¢., those in the 
present series) have been prepared with a view to the requirements 
of the college course and the needs of the students.” 

The subject of the book is treated in three parts, preceded by an 
introduction. In the introduction there is a brief discussion of our 
interest in Israel’s history and of the main divisions of the subject. 
Then follow two chapters, the one on the sources, the other on the 
geography, the highways, and the ethnography of Palestine. The 
subject proper is then treated in three parts: I. The Formative 
Period to the death of Solomon, 933 B.C.; II. The Period of the 
Prophets to the Restoration in the time of Cyrus, 538 B.C.; III. 
The Period of the Priests to Herod I.,4 A.D. These periods are 
treated in chapters, sections and paragraphs, carefully marked. 
Sometimes the paragraphs are also subdivided and again distinctly 
marked. Asa rule the Biblical passages upon which the discussion 
of the section or of the paragraph rests are noted on the margin by 
chapter and verse throughout the entire work. At the end of every 
section but one (chapter XIII, section 3) are printed “sugges- 
tions for study”; the suggestions for study belonging to section 3 
of chapter XIII are apparently combined with those printed at the 
end of the following section. At the end of the volume is a selected 
bibliography, arranged under the following headings: Text; Com- 
mentaries; Old Testament Histories; Contemporaneous History ; 
Explorations in Bible Lands; Biblical Geography ; Old Testament 
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Literature; Old Testament Religion; and Bible Dictionaries, 
Only two of the works in this list are characterized by brief anno- 
tations. The book is also furnished with five maps, which are 
mainly of a political character. 

Since the book is intended for students of the college grade it 
would undoubtedly be a distinct advantage to the student were 
more of the books in the bibliography characterized by brief com- 
ments. Long lists of books such as the present, without comments 
on the individual books in the lists, are often only bewildering to 
the student of the college grade. 

In view of the fact that the author is a convert to Christianity 
from Judaism his theological position as this appears in the follow- 
ing paragraph from the preface of the work under consideration 
may be noted here: “Underlying the entire treatment of the sub- 
ject is the conviction that ‘God, having of old time spoken unto the 
fathers in the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us in a Son,’ which 
means that the Old Testament history is a divine revelation pre- 
paratory to and culminating in the person and teachings of Jesus 
Christ, the Prophet of Nazareth. It is, therefore, in the light of 
the highest stage of the development of divine revelation that the 
values of Old Testament ideals are here estimated. This will 
account for the frankness with which the lower moral and spiritual 
ideals, or, in other words, the faults of the saints of the Old Testa- 
ment, as well as their virtues, have been pointed out. For he that 
lives in the broad daylight of divine revelation has no need to fear 
the dangers that lurk in the twilight or the dark. The best evi- 
dence of the divine character of Biblical religion lies, not in its in- 
ception or earlier stages, but in its culmination.” 

The critical position of the work, textual, literary and historical, 
when judged from the standpoint of the present status of Old 
Testament science, is in the main conservative. The author ad- 
heres rather closely to the Massoretic text though occasionally he 
accepts and makes use of emended readings that have now come 
into more or less general use in scientific treatises. In a work of 
this kind the reader should be informed in some way whenever 
there is any deviation from the accepted version, in this case from 
the American edition of the Revised Version, or from what 
amounts practically to the same thing, the Massoretic text. On 
page 185 the author deviates from the accepted version or from the 
Massoretic text, and in a footnote he properly calls attention to 
this, but elsewhere emendations are accepted, as a rule, without 
any explanation, which can only be confusing to the reader or stu- 
dent of the book who reads, as directed, the American edition of 
the Revised Version alongside of the book, and who has no knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language, of the peculiar history of the text, 
and of the methods and principles of textual criticism. In the 
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sphere of literary criticism the author accepts, for example, the 
documentary analysis of the Pentateuch of the modern critical 
school and also the chronological order of the documents as ar- 
ranged by the same school, though he does not accept the closer 
analysis of the more recent writers, The literary criticism of the 
prophetical literature is likewise conservative. In the realm of his- 
torical criticism the author takes, for example, a conservative posi- 
tion with reference to the character and historicity of the patri- 
archs, while in the case of the historical problem of the restoration 
period, after the exile, he takes a position in line with the more 
radical historians of the present day. 

In form the book is popular; it is almost altogether free from 
references to scientific treatises. In the method of treatment of 
the subject it is likewise popular and positive; it is free, in gen- 
eral, from detailed criticism of the views of different scholars. 
The general plan of the book is commendable: the outline of the 
subject ; the suggestions for study; the bibliography ; and the maps. 
The frequently suggested parallels between the history of Israel 
and our own national history are a novelty adding interest to the 
presentation of the subject for American readers. There are how- 
ever occasional inaccuracies in the use of technical terms (e. ., 
Jehovistic, pp. 26 and 48 twice) and in the statements of facts 
(e. g., “Jehovah . . . puts the cover on the ark, and shuts Noah 
in,” p. 45; “ pure monotheistic form,” p. 46; the statement about 
the discovery of the name of Abraham, p. 52; “Amraphel is a 
faulty transcription of Hammurabi,” p. 54; “the name of Chedor- 
laomer can be traced back to an Elamite source,” p. 54; the dis- 
tance of Tell Amarna from Cairo, p. 56; “ Absalom was caught by 
his long hair,” p. 143; Deuteronomy was read “three times in one 
day,” p. 205, whence this “one day”? ete.), which of course is not 
to be commended. On the whole the book is a readable one. 
Because of its clear disposition of the subject matter, because of 
its readability, and because of its liberal though in the main con- 
servative attitude, the book may be commended to those for whom 


it is intended. 
I. H. De Lona. 


THE UNIVERSE AS PICTURED IN MILTON’s PaRADISE Lost: AN ILLUSTRATED 
Srupy FoR PERSONAL AND CLass Use. By William Fairfield Warren. 
New York and Cincinnati, The Abingdon Press. Price 75 cents net. 
This book of eighty pages by a professor of religions and religion 

in Boston University is intended to assist students of Milton’s 

great epic to a more vivid comprehension of its dramatic move- 
ment. The author’s aim is to impart a consistent picture of the 
universe as conceived of by Milton, and so to keep in mind con- 
stantly the “setting” of each scene as it passes. Whether or not 
Milton believed the Copernican theory of the universe, as it is 
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called, is a question that does not so much concern us here as the 
fact that he did use the Ptolemaic theory to furnish the setting of 
his poem. He had visited Galileo in 1638 in the later years of the 
latter’s life while he was living in retirement, practically a prisoner 
of the Inquisition. Their relations were most friendly; Milton 
seems to sympathize with the prisoner and was strongly fascinated 
with the man’s personality and history. In Paradise Lost (v, 
261) “the glass of Galileo” is alluded to favorably. Yet, as Mas- 
son remarks, it may be doubted whether Milton did not still cling 
to the system Galileo had rejected. The advent of the modern 
world into its peculiar consciousness of the physical universe was 
a gradual process extending over a century and more. The change 
required something more than the transfer of the center of gravity 
from the earth to the sun: it meant a complete rearrangement of 
ideas in many sciences metaphysical as well as physical. And as 
illustrating the peculiar inertia of the antique mode of thought in 
one of the greatest of the investigators whose labors helped to bring 
on the new day, we:have as one of the most interesting facts of 
that time the theory of the universe advanced by Tycho Brahe, 
who, conservative astronomer as he was, aimed to retain the geo- 
centricity of the old ideas with only so much heliocentricity as his 
researches had shown to be necessary. So the Tychonic system 
which made the sun the center round which the planets turned, 
and yet conceived the sun with its planet train revolving around 
the earth became a rival of no mean pretentions to the Copernican ; 
and had it not been for Newton’s brilliant discoveries in the field 
of pure mathematics and physics, and the scarcely less brilliant 
discovery of the aberration of light by Bradley—facts that proved 
directly the motion of the earth—it is entirely possible that the 
controversy between these rival hypotheses might have been con- 
tinued into centuries instead of decades as was the case. So it 
need not occasion wonder that Milton studied, believed and taught 
the Ptolemaic theory, or rather the Alphonsine, from the necessary 
amendments made to the Ptolemaic by Alphonso, the astronomer 
king of Spain. That he may have had his doubts is also indicated 
by the fact that he had sufficient respect for the new theory to put 
it into the mouth of the archangel who is imparting wisdom to 
Adam in Paradise, though the final disposal of the matter there is 
that it does not so much matter which theory we hold, only so the 
life is right. 

Professor Warren traces very interestingly how the Ptolemaic 
universe is everywhere the one conceived of in Milton’s narrative, 
and to assist the mind to follow the description he publishes three 
diagrams illustrative of the universe previous to and after the cre- 
ation of the earth and its heavens, and the Babylonian ideas of the 
same. He also publishes the diagrams of four other writers who 
have attacked the problem at various times in the past forty years, 
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namely: David Masson, M.A., LL.D., and. Thomas N. Orchard, 
M.D., in England, and Profs. Jno. Andrew Himes, Homer B. 
Sprague, Ph.D., in America. He criticizes each of these and 

ints out the reasons of his belief that his own are superior. In 
this we think he proves his case in every instance except that of 
David Masson ; for while his diagrams are remarkable for clearness 
and consistency, we are unable to see how Prof. Warren has added 
anything especially to what has been given us in Masson’s Intro- 
duction to Paradise Lost. He has, however, done good service in 
giving us an adequate impression of the standing due to the Ptole- 
maic hypothesis in history and archeology, as one of the greatest 
achievements of the combined activity of the human mind working 


through the centuries. 
A. T. G. APPLE. 


THE KINGDOM IN History AND PROPHECY. By Lewis Sperry Chafer. 

New York, Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The author denounces “ Russellism,” but at the same time fol- 
lows in a similar track. That is to say, he attempts the difficult 
task of unveiling prophecy, and lays down a plan of the ages from 
the beginning to the end of time. He quotes from the Holy 
Scriptures a3 copiously and in most instances with as little rele- 
vancy as does the author of “The Divine Plan of the Ages” him- 
self (Pastor Russell). He considers such doctrines as the “ Mil- 
lennium” and the “Second Advent of Christ” as the most im- 
portant in theology, and declares that the minister who does not 
understand and teach them is not fit to preach. He makes a hair- 
splitting distinction between the “kingdom of heaven” and the 
“kingdom of God”—terms which in the New Testament are 


used interchangeably. 
W. E. Kress. 


THe Sout or America: A ConsTRuUCTIVE Essay IN THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
RELIGIon. By Stanton Coit. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1914. Pp. x+ 405. Price $2.00. 

The author of this book founded the first University Settlement 
in this country. For many years he has been living in England, 
where he is now chairman of the Ethical Church, London. Foreign 
residence has only deepened his interest in the development of the 
Soul of America. He writes in the conviction that the time is at 
hand when organized religion may possess irresistible power to 
sweep away national defects and causes of suffering, (1) by identi- 
fying religion with the higher patriotism, (2) by reinterpreting 
Christianity in the light of science and American idealism, and 
(3) by expressing Christianity in scientific language and demo- 
cratic symbol. 

1. The author has no respect for the cosmopolitanism that 
obliterates national distinctions. The true internationalism recog- 
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nizes all nations as coequal, but separate spiritual entities. Every 
citizen is spiritually dependent, first of all, upon the psychic influ- 
ence of his own nation, and his first duty is to add to the unique 
contribution which it has to make to the world. America is just as 
much a holy people as ever was Israel. Her indwelling moral 
genius is the living and immanent presence of God, and the Ameri- 
can public must be taught to deify it as such. National idealism 
is, therefore, the essence of true religion. Only when it prevails 
can a nation render the greatest service to humanity. Those who 
think that religion is merely a personal matter have only to enter 
into any great social cause to find that their private sorrows will 
be healed and their very weakness transformed into strength; in 
other words, that the Moral Genius of a nation is the God him- 
self of personal redemption. 

2. The reinterpretation of religion must be based upon faith in 
a God who is identical with the universal human spirit acting 
within man and upon rejection of all trust in moral intelligences 
who are not members of human society. No supernatural agency 
operates directly upon and within human souls. Wisdom and 
power still issue from the earth-life of Jesus, conveyed to us by the 
historic movement emanating from His personality, but the tran- 
scendent Christ is beyond our sphere of right and duty. The dis- 
carding of supernaturalism does not involve the discarding of 
theology, but requires the rethinking of such realities as God, 
Christ, Sin, Hell, Redemption, ete. Prayer will still retain as its 
essence petition to an outside Being, to the God in man, and will 
receive a response from a Higher Power. With the passing of 
reliance upon supernatural intervention, the natural and human 
means of establishing the kingdom of God on earth will be dis- 
covered. Let Christianity adopt the spirit and methods of science, 
and the reign of personal and social justice and purity will pre- 
vail. When religious bodies truly possess and express the demo- 
cratic principle, the spiritual unification of the people will be an 
existing fact, there will be codperation instead of isolation and 
mere tolerance, the higher nature of man will be organized into a 
mighty power for social redemption. The cause of social justice 
has only needed the backing of organized religion in order to 
sweep away the entrenched iniquity of ages. 

3. The Christianity which has adopted the new method and 
spirit of science, and which possesses the new outlook and strength 
of social democracy, can not dispense with religious rites and cere- 
monies. A new manual of national worship is needed to draw the 
whole nation into one religious fellowship. From the old rituals 
only that will have to be discarded which is an affront to the truth 
which modern men hold. New forms and hymns, produced by the 
best intellects and the most spiritually minded souls, must be appro- 
priated. A ritual is the best popular vehicle for communicating 
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ideas powerfully, the best instrument for generating enthusiasm 
and loyalty. Other psychic energies codperate with the under- 
standing to deepen the inner experience and to cause a moral trans- 
formation. When the new view of God, of man, and of the world 
is once embodied in forms of worship that are in accord with the 
spirit of science and of democracy, the intellectuals and the masses 
will return to the churches. 

The author has various names for the religion he advocates— 
National Idealism, Idealistic Humanism, Christianity plus Sci- 
ence plus Social Democracy. He has no ambition to found a new 
sect; that would be a fatal error. There should be a national 
committee supported by voluntary contributions, and in each state 
one new religious center, where the sermons and all the items of 
public worship would be in harmony with the principle that God 
is the historic moral genius of the nation. One such center in a 
state would disseminate the idea by illustrating it. The denomina- 
tions would be free to decide for themselves how far to accept and 
incorporate the new forms and methods. Differences of doctrinal 
opinion would not vanish, but in place of sectarian prejudice there ° 
would be codperation for the social and national ends which religion 
serves, and a vast increment in the spiritual power of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Dr. Coit does not labor to establish his fundamental presuppo- 
sitions, but writes for those who already accept them. Doubtless 
many will object to his most radical utterances, in spite of his 
efforts to show that they only buttress the essential truths of the 
old faith, but all who believe that Christianity must in some wav 
become on friendly terms with modern science and democracy, and 
that God is revealing himself in the upward strivings of human 
intelligence and is present in the social order will be greatly 
profited by the detailed study of this suggestive and stimulating 
book, the spirit and substance of which can not be adequately 


presented in a brief summary. 
C. N. Herter. 


THe EpiscopaL CHurcH—Its FairH AND OrpER. By George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1915. Price $1.25 net. 

The author defines the purpose of this volume in the preface, 
saying: “These ten lectures are offered to the younger clergy as 
a suggestion in their preparation of persons for confirmation.... 
At the end of the series of instructions the book may be given to 
those who are confirmed as a reminder of what they have been 
taught.” The following topics are discussed: The Bible, The 
Prayer Book, Baptism, Confirmation, Renunciation, Obedience, 
The Creed, The Church, Prayer, The Holy Communion. 

True to his purpose, the author writes in popular style, easily 
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read and understood even by the youth of the Church. He dis- 
claims to speak with authority of the Episcopal Church and yet he 
may be considered as one who is eminently fitted to expound its 
doctrines and institutions. He is doubtless a son of the Church, 
and for twenty years he has been connected with the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass. He does not, however, 
write as a representative of a party or a school, but declares his 
“constant purpose” to be “to set forth without partisanship and 
without prejudice ‘a declaration of those things which are most 
surely believed among us.’” 

One might select a number of passages to illustrate the excel- 


. lences of the author’s work. He is an adept in the difficult art of 


definition, always clear, moderate, and in many of his expositions, 
satisfactory not only to the members of his own communion, but to 
Christian communions generally. His breadth of view and his 
keen penetration come to light in his definition of sacramental 
grace, when he says: “The grace which is given in the sacraments 
of the Church is akin to the grace which is given in the sacraments 
with which the world is filled. Whatever helps us spiritually, lift- 
ing up our hearts, reénforcing us against temptation, stirring us 
to new resolution, giving us new patience, or courage, or comfort, 
or consciousness of God, is grace. Grace comes by the reading of 
good book whereby we are made better. Grace comes by the influ- 
ence of a good friend. The grace which comes by the sacrament of 
Baptism and the Holy Communion is a like spiritual benefit. It is 
not peculiar to religion but is part of the ministration of God to 
the soul of man in universal experience.” 

His definition of regeneration through baptism is equally satis- 
factory. After using two similes to describe its meaning, that 
of grafting and that of adoption, both from Romans, he says: 
“hese similes define regeneration not as a ‘change of heart,’ 
but as a change of circumstances. The grafting of a branch into 
a tree and the adoption of a child into a family, do not affect any 
immediate change. They are only potential. They make great 
changes possible, but these depend on the graft and on the child. 
The graft may fail to lay hold on the new life of the tree and thus 
may whither. The child may fail to avail himself of the new life 
of the family, and may go wrong. Nevertheless the new oppor- 
tunity is so great that the act which makes it possible may fitly be 
described as a new birth. In baptism they who thus enter into 
new spiritual privileges may properly be said to be regenerate, they 
are born again.” Surely there is nothing magical about this idea 
of baptism—nothing more mysterious than one finds in any other 
spiritual relation of our daily life. 

The author’s interpretation of the origin and development of 
the Church is controlled by his theory of episcopacy and is there- 
fore not so satisfactory to a non-Episcopalian. Nor does it appear 
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to be consistent with the premises which he accepts. Of the two 
theories of the origin of the Church he prefers the organic and the 

enetic to the mechanical and the static. The Church was not 
built like a house, but grew like a tree. The Lord did not once for 
all arrange all things for all men in all ages. On the contrary he 
gave the apostles inspiration, not direction. He gave the Church 
not form but life. The apostles administered the increasing 
society by meeting successive emergencies and opportunities, the 
Lord working with them. “Instead of looking back to consult a 
prescribed order given to them, they believed in a continuous 
divine presence and in an unfailing leadership of the Holy Spirit.” 

So far most modern church historians will agree with the author. 
But starting with his premises it is hard to accept his conclusion 
that the episcopal form of church organization of the third century 
is the one historical and presumably legitimate form of church 
government. The developments after the third century in the 
form of the patriarchate and the papacy, he considers as simple 
additions or appendages to the polity of the third century. “Thus 
the period of addition which already set certain bishops over their 
brother bishops, set the pope of Rome over all the bishops of the 
West. He was a new officer of whom the early Church had known 
nothing.” But may we not say the same thing of the bishop of 
the third century? He, too, was an historical product, and may 
be considered an addition to the charismatic or spiritual leaders 
of the first century, as much as the archbishop of the fifth and the 
pope of the tenth were an addition to the bishops of the third. 
Though we concede that the office of bishop is found even in the 
days of Paul, the functions of the office were so widely different 
from those of the third century episcopate that while the same 
name is used in both periods it connotes wholly different things. 
We agree, also, that the episcopacy was a sort of historical neces- 
sity for the preservation of the Church in the Greco-Roman empire. 
But must we then not also admit that the patriarchate and the 
papacy of the middle ages were equally historical and necessary 
for that time? Otherwise we must assume that the Church ceased 
to be an organism adjusting itself to its changing environment in 
the third century. Having completed its organization at that time, 
it became a finished mechanism, and whatever arose later in the 
course of history is regarded as a transient and unnecessary 
addition. 

The author’s theory becomes even more untenable when he 
describes the Reformation as a “period of subtraction.” Here 
again he changes from the organic theory of church history to the 
mechanical. In Germany “Luther for the good of religion sub- 
tracted from Christianity both the pone and the bishops... . 
This radical subtraction thus included officers who had been a part 
of the ecclesiastical administration from the beginning, involving 
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the formation of new societies. Luther, Calvin, Knox and their 
followers went out of the historic organization,” 7. ¢., the Epis- 
copal Church. He does make a somewhat startling concession 
when he says: “Compelled by their consciences to make a choice 
between the Church and the truth, they chose the truth. They 
followed the example of the apostles who went out of the Jewish 
Church saying thus it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” 
One cannot deny, indeed, that Luther, Calvin, and Knox fol- 
lowed admirable examples; and one must admire the fact that they 
“chose the truth instead of the Church.” How the two can be 
separated may be hard to define. Perhaps some day the Anglicans, 
who, it is assumed, kept the Church, may also find the truth to 
which the continental reformers so tenaciously clung. It will be a 
happy day indeed when Church and truth will be united again. 

In England the Reformation was also a subtraction, but only 
a subtraction of the pope and not of the bishops. “The bishops 
continued. The result was that while the German reformers ex- 
pelling the bishops, went out of the historic organization, the Eng- 
lish reformers retained the bishops and stayed in.” The assump- 
tion underlying this view of the Anglican movement is that the 
Church was in England long before the pope was ever heard of 
and came under Roman control at the Synod of Whitby in 664. 
“When therefore the organized Christianity of England sub- 
tracted the pope, the Church returned to its primitive condition.” 
This, it seems to us, is a strange process in the development of an 
organism which grows like a tree and to which the author com- 
pares the history of the Church. How can an organism return 
“to its primitive condition?” If, however, we take the other 
theory that the Church is a finished mechanism, then it may be 
possible to vindicate the Anglican claims. 

But, furthermore, the Reformation in the sixteenth century can- 
not be accounted for by a process of subtraction, whether of pope 
and bishops or of pope alone. Who would say that evangelical 
Protestantism is simply Catholicism without pope and bishop or 
without pope? It is clearly not a mere restoration of the Christi- 
anity of the third century. For that form of it already is the 
gospel catholicized, hellenised, or secularized. It is not a restora- 
tion of apostolic Christianity, for restoration is not possible in view 
of the theory of historical development. It is the gospel of Jesus 
and the apostles adjusted to the life and thought of the sixteenth 
century different in many respects from primitive Christianity. 
It differs from Catholicism not only in form of organization but 
in its interpretation of the fundamental realities of life—God, 
man, and the world. 

The historical continuity of Christianity is not found in the 
continuation of a specific office or polity, but, true to the analogy 
of an organism, it must be found in the vital principle of Christi- 
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anity—the fellowship which Jesus Christ has established between 
God and man, resulting in a new life which will take as diverse 
forms as there are nationalities, temperaments, and human condi- 
tions. The claim, then, of belonging to the historic Church can- 
not be based on this or that form of church polity, but upon the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus which pervades and controls the 
different branches of the Church universal. If the Episcopal 
Church proposes to be a leader for a united Christendom, it must 
relinquish its claim to represent the Church in its primitive con- 
dition and to find historic continuity in external ordinances. It 
must recognize both the regularity and the validity of the Chris- 
tian ministry in all communions on the basis of the presence of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in officers and members. 

While we differ from the author in his conception of the history 
of the Church, we can speak only in terms of high praise of the 
book as a whole. Each denomination ought to have an exponent of 
its faith and order like Dean Hodges. It would enable the laity 
to obtain a clearer view not only of their denominational ideals 
but of the spirit of Christianity as a whole. We heartily com- 
mend this volume to all who seek knowledge of the faith and order 


of the Episcopal Church. 
G. W. Ricuarps. 


THE NEw Worup. By Hugh Black. New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, 1915. Price $1.00 net. 

This is a volume of 240 pages, containing nine esays. The 
title serves to draw attention to this timely and important book. 
One comes to realize that there is such a thing as “The New 
World ” as the title indicates, and is led to see it as he follows the 
author through his interesting and vivid discussion. The writer 
has the valuable gift of presenting his subject in clear, attractive, 
and illuminating terms. This constitutes the chief value of the 
book. It treats of a very vital issue in a sane, comprehensive way. 
It deserves the attention of the scholar, and is intended to make 
its appeal to the average reader, as is evident from the fact that 
about half of it appeared in the columns of a popular magazine. 
One who reads the book attentively will need little besides the 
“Table of Contents” to recall to him what is in it. The headings 
of the chapters are: The Changing Order, The Forces of Unrest, 
The Acid of Criticism, The Method of Science, The Movement of 
Democracy, The Spirit of the Age, The Principles of Reconstruc- 
tion, The Things that Remain, and.The Victory of Faith. 

“The purpose of the book is to understand the causes of unrest 
in the religion of our time, to enforce the need of restatement, 
and if possible to indicate the lines of the probable statement.” 

The standpoint of the author is that of a liberal in theology. 
It is his claim that religion is not a greater force today because 
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its message is not holding the intellect and gripping the conscience 
of men. This difficulty must be removed by showing what is pass- 
ing and what is permanent in our religion, and by stating the 
latter in terms of our day. Hence he invites the application to 
religion of the forces that are recognized elsewhere, and are the 
dominating factors in determining things of value in our time. 
There are three such forces which operate impartially in every 
sphere of our lives, and upon everything that affects them. These 
are the critical, the scientific, and the democratic movements, and 
while not new to our day, there is an intensity about them that 
demands attention. We may dread them, or welcome them; we 


_cannot escape them. Everything is questioned, tested ; all authori- 


ties are challenged, and must give a reason for their being which 
the present day can admit, or their claim is denied. The changing 
conception of the universe likewise unsettles belief in maxims 
that once were unquestioned. Perhaps the mightiest force that has 
to be reckoned with is the rising power of the individual man. 
He will no longer be bound by any laws, or recognize any authori- 
ties that cannot find their sanction in his own conception of his 
rights. 

Gene are afraid of the results; not so our author who feels that 
the true and the worthy will abide, and be stronger than before; 
but true to his principles, he admits that the new will only be 
relatively true, and will make way for maxims that are suited 
to their day. Each age must find truth for itself, while recog- 
nizing what is true in the past. The one sure guide and anchor 
in it all is faith. “In faith we take possession of the new world.” 

It is a good book to read, and to re-read, and is recommended 
especially to such who are doubtful of the results to the Christian 
faith of the present movements that affect it. It is of special 
value to one who wants to acquaint himself with the problems that 


the Church must meet. 
G. W. RicHarps. 


InpIa—ItTs LIFE aND THOUGHT. By John P. Jones, D.D., South India. 

New York, The Macmillan Company, 1915. Price $1.50 net. 

The author of this book has a right to speak on India. He 
is more than a casual traveller who has caught a glimpse of the 
Orient in a winter tour. He has spent “thirty years of matured 
experience in this land, living in constant touch with the people 
and studying with eagerness their life and thought.” He recog- 
nizes the difficulty of describing the life of a people whose “ Su- 
preme Spirit forever sports in illusion” and who, in imitation of 
that Spirit, “too often delight in unreal and deceptive exhibitions 
of themselves.” 

In the opening chapters he gives a clear idea of the political, 
religious and intellectual unrest now agitating the land of the 
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Vedas. What this widespread ferment in the bosom of the Hindu 
people portends, one cannot now foretell. Yet it may be safe to 
say that it is the harbinger of the passing of the old order and the 
coming of the new order. While at present “only 1 in 10 males 
and 1 in 144 females can read,” the press is increasingly active 
and the writers and readers are rapidly growing in number. An 


educational revival is surely needed and it seems to be near at 


hand, though it cannot be said to have arrived. The submerged 
masses have not yet been awakened, and a decade will pass before 
the first fruits of compulsory education, as required by a late 
tentative bill, will be reaped. It, also, bodes well for the future 
that the total amount allotted for education has grown since 1912 
from 15 millions of dollars to twenty-five millions, 

The author also expects great advantage for India from her 
knowledge of Christianity and of the political institutions of the 
West. Indeed, much of the present-day unrest he traces to contact 
between the Orient and the Occident. Democracy and the scien- 
tific spirit, in close alliance with Christianity, have a disintegrat- 
ing effect on the imperialistic and static political and social order 
of India. The ultimate problem which must sooner or later be 
solved is, who is to control the Hindus—a native or a foreign 
power. Divided as they are into opposing parties, moderates and 
radicals, and therefore often hindering their own cause, they de- 
mand in a general way an enlargement of suffrage and a larger 
part in the administration of affairs. Demands like these may 
finally end in the independence of India. 

A larger portion of the book is devoted to the traditional re- 
ligions of India and her modern religious movements. He has 
a valuable chapter on the Caste System, showing the origin, char- 
acteristics, and penalties of caste. There are evidences of its 
decay under western influence; yet the decadence is vigorously 
resisted by the conservatives and is naturally stayed by long ages 
of custom and tradition. Those who are emancipated from the 
bondage of caste frequently turn rationalist and while they resist 
Christian influence they are far more hostile toward the ancestral 
hierarchy. 

Many new cults, creeds, and sects have arisen. These are both 
religious and political in their ideals. One of the most note- 
worthy is the Arya Samaj. It is a reaction on the part of pro- 
gressive Hindus against religious and intellectual decadence. It 
engages in a keen criticism of the sources of Brahman authority and 
of the irrevelant customs and myths that have grown up in the 
course of ages. It seeks to return to the original Vedas and a 
ple-Brahmanic theocracy. The author thinks “there is to-day in 
north India no enemy to the Christian cause so wide awake and 
so bitter as the Arya Samaj.” Yet at the same time he admits 
that it “is a bulwark against drink, caste, idolatry, early mar- 
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riages,” and “vigorously promotes female education, the remar- 
riage of widows, and various philanthropic institutions.” 

In the last chapter on The Progress of Christianity in India 
he is heartily optimistic in spite of the slowness of progress up 
to this time and “the mighty resistance of Brahmanism.” “The 
conditions of the conflict in India,” he says, “are different from 
those ever met before by our militant faith. The subtle and 
deadening philosophy of the land, the haughty pride of its religious 
leaders, the great inertia of the people, the mighty tyranny of 
caste, the debasing ritual of Hinduism, and its debauching idol- 
atry,—all these constitute a resisting fortress whose overthrow 
seems all but impossible.” Notwithstanding these almost insuper- 
able obstacles, the author says: “ And yet I strongly believe in the 
ultimate triumph of our faith in India. Under God this mighty 
fortress in Hinduism will capitulate. Nor do I think that the day 
of Christian dominance is so far away as many missionaries are 
inclined to think.” 

This volume is a notable contribution to the literature of com- 
parative religions and of Christian missions. It is written with 
great care, both in regard to literary form and statement of facts 


and conclusions. 


G. W. RicHarps. 











